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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE papers explaining the changes in the control of affairs in 

South Africa have been presented to Parliament. They show 
that differences had arisen in Natal, discussed elsewhere, which 
compelled the Government to unite military and civil power in 
Natal, the Transvaal, and beyond the frontier, in one hand. As 
that one must be a soldier accustomed to civil administration, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent out. The announcements made 
to the different officers concerned are, however, widely different 
in tone. Lord Chelmsford is blamed for not settling his quarrel 
without reference home, and is, though formally exempted from 
censure, told in a freezing despatch that all communications 
with Cetewayo and all military command are entrusted 
to Sir Garnet. Colonel Lanyon, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Transvaal, is merely informed of the facts, with- 
eut any implication or censure whatever, and Sir Henry 
Bulwer is explicitly told that the Government approve 
his administration, and still trust to. his zeal, though 
his responsibility is diminished. But to Sir Bartle Frere the 
Secretary of the Colonies is almost apologetic, explaining 
anxiously that Sir Bartle’s presence at the seat of war has 
become impossible. The Government think that “he has 
laboured with singular zeal and energy” during his absence 
from Cape Town, and that he must now attend to the larger 
and more complicated questions connected with confederation, 
“on which I shall shortly address you.” ‘The tone, in fact, is 
that of a Government compelled to supersede an official, whose 
resignation it, nevertheless, greatly dreads. 


And yet it is certain that one reason for concentrating all 
power in the hands of Sir Garnet Wolseley was the reply re- 
ceived from Sir Bartle Frere to the despatch directing him not 
foannex. It is a literary curiosity, the sort of reply a clever 
camel would write to an order to move on. Sir Bartle, of 
course, promises to obey orders, but declares all the same that 
“there are other reasons for believing that the military power of 
the Zulus must be effectually broken up; that the Zulu King 
must cease to reign, as. sovereign with any pretension to inde- 
pendent power ; that the Zulu people must be effectually sub- 
dued, and made to feel they are subjects of the British Crown, 
and hereafter governed as becomes British subjects.” He dis- 
believes “the possibility of making life within reach of a Zulu 
impi tolerable to Englishmen and Dutchmen.” “Conquest and 
the breaking-down of Cetewayo’s military system is the only 
reasonable mode of doing our duty by this people.” ‘“ No terms 
ean possibly be made with Cetewayo compatible with such a 
result (the doing our duty by Zulus), save with the indispens- 
able preliminary of his entire submission.” For all that appears, 
Sir Bartle Frere would hunt Cetewayo for years, and consume 
half-a-dozen armies before he would give up his project, which 


all the while is emphatically repudiated by the Government he 
serves, 


Very great importance is attached in Germany to the state- 





his life a great crisis will arrive in German affairs. The Crown 
Prince is supposed to entertain political opinions differing from 
those of his father, and with which Prince Bismarck would 
make no effort to agree. All kinds of new influences would 
come into play, especially in home politics, and the civilian 
element would regain some authority in affairs. We record 
the anxiety manifested, however, rather as a fact in the situa- 
tion, than as entirely well founded. Except the alarm mani- 
fested in some quarters, there is no evidence that‘the Emperor 
is any nearer his end than he was, while all history shows 
that calculations founded on the disposition of an Heir-A pparent 
are almost invariably wrong. The circumstances which sur- 
round a throne are apt to be too strong for individual volition, 
and Prince Bismarck, who has managed so many parties, may 
be able to serve, or control, widely different men. 





Mr. Chamberlain on Tuesday made a speech at Gloucester to 
the National Liberal Federation, in which he severely attacked 
the Ministry. “Home policy,” he said, “they have none, and 
their foreign policy is detestable.” For “the past six years, we 
had been spending our money in unjust and unnecessary wars, 
and getting into hot-water in every corner of the world.” Were 
the electors “ willing that the Parliament which was now drag- 
ging out the term of its inglorious existence, should be replaced 
by another Parliament like unto it?” Had they had enough of 
masterly inactivity at home, and mischievous activity abroad ? 
There was a Board of Directors near Westminster “ on which a 
suspicion would lie of having obtained money on false pretences, 
and issued reports calculated to deceive the public.” The 
firm of which he was speaking, “the Tory Long Firm,” had 
“ now almost exhausted its credit, and was striving to renew its 
bills.” They had distributed a dividend of “peace with honour.” 
In the Afghan peace, the Ameer had imposed his terms on us. 
The Government had not published the instructions to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, “because it had not made up its mind, and 
had no mind to make up.” The policy of Government in its 
wars was, “ Heads I lose, tails you win.” It “had all the dis- 
advantages of annexation, and none of its glory or profit.” 
When the house was on fire, the first duty was to put out the 
conflagration; and the first duty now in politics was to turn this 
Government out. The Times is mightily displeased with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s rough speech, and all the Tory papers are crying 
“ Fie, fie!” as if they had never heard of Mr. Disraeli’s attacks 
on Sir Robert Peel. They demand that all speakers should 
reason, as if anybody could reason with a roaring “ patriot” 
brandishing a purse and a banner. What is there to do, except 
swear at him, as intelligibly as may be ? 


From the speech of the Conservative Whip, Sir W. Hart- 
Dyke, in opening a new Conservative Club this day week at 
Ardwick, Manchester, we should gather that—though he knows 
nothing as yet—he thinks an autumn Dissolution by no 
means improbable. “If they were to ask him,” he said, “ in 
direct terms, when it was likely a Dissolution would occur, he 
should have to reply, in terms not unknown to deputations 
who waited on Ministers in London, that the «  -tion 
should receive the anxious consideration of her M.j.siys 
Government.” He then went on to indicate that, in 
his opinion, matters looked better for the Government 
than they had done for some time past; that the close of the 
Afghan war would give general satisfaction; that the fulfil- 
ment of the Treaty of Berlin was also an item to their ~ it; 
and that the revival of trade in the United States was . yood 
omen for its revival here. That sufficiently indicates that, in 
Sir W. Hart-Dyke’s opinion, it would be easy to find a worse 
time todissolve than the coming autumn, especially if Sir Garnet 
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Wolseley can do anything to retrieve the condition of affairs 
in South Africa. Our own impression is very strong that the 
Conservatives are clearing decks for a general action ; and that 
unless fortune serves them a very bad turn within the next 
two or three months, they will not wait to let the country see 
the application to their own case of the maxim, “ Who breaks, 
pays,” before inviting the constituencies to pass judgment on 
their administration. 


A report has been circulated in the papers that Sadyk Pasha 
said at Livadia that the Sultan would be willing to sell his 
rights over East Roumelia for an adequate sum of money. The 
assertion has been denied by the Porte, but it may very well 
have been true. As the province of East Roumelia emerges 
from the chaos around it, it becomes more and more evident 
that it is in all but name a Christian State. Prince Vogorides 
wore the kalpak at his reception in Philippopolis, and has 
hitherto declined to hoist the Turkish flag upon the pub- 
lic buildings. He has nominated a Ministry entirely com- 
posed of Christians, and he is about, it is said, to give the 
command of the militia to a Roumelian officer. The Sultan, it 
is publicly stated—though the statement may be intended only 
for his subjects’ benefit—is extremely irritated by these pro- 
ceedings, and has even sent in a protest to the Powers; but 
unless he is prepared for another war, his irritation will be of 
little avail. Prince Vogorides cannot be removed for five years, 
without the consent of the Powers; and long before the expira- 
tion of that time the other States of the Balkan will be ready to 
protect the South Bulgarians. Under these circumstances, as the 
Sultan obtains nothing from the province except his right to send 
his troops into it at the hazard of a war, he may be willing to sell 
that right at a moderate price. It is a pity the East Roume- 
lians cannot buy it, as the liability to an invasion of Bashi 
Bazouks will always check their prosperity. 


Lord Derby made a remarkable confession, in presiding yester- 
day week at the dinner given after the opening of the National 
Horticultural Exhibition at Manchester. He said that his experi- 
ence of public-dinner speaking had been derived from attendance 
at something like 500 public dinners. That is, within a public life 
of about thirty years or thereabouts, he has, as it were, dined, 
for the week-days of at least a whole year and a half, in public, 
in order to fulfil the purposes of that peculiar kind of British 
demonstration of which high-fed speech is the essential feature. 
To spend five per cent. of your evenings during mature life in 
feeding in public and drinking a number of toasts, exceedingly 
few of which can command more than the most mechanical sort 
of interest in your breast, implies a very formidable sort of 
extra sacrifice, by way of parenthetical addition to -the regular 
and legitimate work of a public man. Some of the consequences 
of civilisation are truly unexpected, and almost of a nature to 
cause depair. Nor is it the least marvellous of these, that it leads 
to this offering-up of very substantial fragments of the vital 
power of our ablest men, in elaborate sacrificial rites, the fulfil- 
ment of which is required, in great part, of their stomachs, in 
some part, of their lungs, and in but a very minute portion 
indeed of their hearts and brains. 

Yesterday week the Lords Justices Bramwell, Baggallay, and 
Thesiger reversed the decision of the Queen’s Bench in the 
Clewer case,—the case of the “ Queen v. the Bishop of Oxford.” 
The Lords Justices all concurred that the weight of Judicial 
authority in favour of a real discretion having been reserved to 
the Bishop under the Church Discipline Act, was overwhelming ; 
and further, they all concurred that, as previous to that Act, 
such a discretion had certainly been reserved to the Bishop in 
relation to enforcing the discipline of the Church, it would 
require very clear evidence to show that words which 
prima facie conferred such a discretion, were intended to 
exclude it. But on the contrary, the context showed 
there was no such intention. The extraordinarily loose 
texture of the Church Discipline Act, which, as it appears, 
may be set in motion by man, woman, or child, without any 
guarantee for the serious or bond fide characte of the breach 
of discipline complained of, appears distinctly to indicate that 
there must be a discretionary power reserved to the Bishop to 
ignore complaints which may seem to him trivial. Such were 
the general grounds on which the decision of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench was over-ruled, and the arguments of 
Dr. Mackarness,—most ably set forth and supplemented 
by his counsel in the Appeal case, Mr. Charles Bowen, 





ae 
—were approved. Notice of appeal to the House of Lords 
was at once given. The Church Association clearly cap. 
not endure the notion of having no stronger machi ‘ 
their disposal than that of the Public Worship Act, which 
expressly reserves a discretion to the Bishop. By the Loni 
Chief Justice’s aid, they hoped that they had furbisheg up the 
rusty old Church Discipline Act into an instrument more 
effectual than the Prime Minister’s brand-new patent for sui 
pressing Ritualism. And till the House of Lords shal} ee 
endorsed the Lords Justices, they will not abandon their last 
hope. 


A great meeting of Lancashire Liberal Clubs was held last 
Saturday at Rawtenstall, to celebrate the definite selection of 
Lord Hartington as one of the candidates for North-East 
Lancashire at the next General Election. Eight thousand 
people assembled under the marquee, while a great number who 
were obliged to remain outside were separately addressed by 
speakers in the open air. The meeting was very enthusiastic 
on behalf of Lord Hartington, who, it was announced, had go 
far accepted the proposals of the Liberal Committee, a 
to release them from any pledge of silence or privacy in 
relation to their plans. This means, of course, that Lord 
Hartington sees his way to such support that, whether he wins 
the election or not, it is evidently desirable not to discourage his 
supporters; and that unless unexpected reasons should appear 
against his candidature, he will be quite willing to fight the 
battle. In North-East Lancashire, in 1868, Sir U. J. Kay. 
Shuttleworth polled 3,463 votes, only 131 fewer than Mr, 
Starkie, the lowest of the Conservative numbers at the poll; 
and only 149 fewer than Mr. Holt, the Conservative, who 
headed the poll. In 1874, again,—the lowest ebb-tide of 
Liberalism,—the battle was even nearer gained, Sir J. Kay. 
Shuttleworth polling 4,401 votes against only 4,488 given 
for Mr. Starkie, and losing only by 87 votes. The conver. 
sion, then, of a very small fraction of the total number of 
voters would bring in a Liberal; and certainly of Liberal can. 
didates, none could have so good a chance as Lord Hartington, 
who will take to the contest not only the prestige of the Liberal 
leadership in the Commons, not only the Lancashire influence of 
the House of Cavendish, but, in very considerable degree at least, 
the influence due to the well-known fact that the head of 
the House of Stanley now favours the foreign policy of the 
Liberals, far more than the foreign policy of the Tories. With 
such great advantages, Lord Hartington should be able to carry 
North-East Lancashire for the Liberal party. ; 


M. Paul de Cassagnac had another struggle with the President 


of the Chamber of Deputies, on Tuesday, during the discus- 
sion on the election of Blanqui for Bordeaux. M. le Royer, 
the Minister of Justice, had spoken of the origin of the Im- 
perial régime as a crime; whereupou M. Paul de Cassagnac cried 
out, “ Withdraw the word !” and was told by the President notto 
interrupt. Hereupon, M. Paul de Cassagnac shouted out, “We 
will not stand being treated as criminals. Withdraw, or you 
shall not go on!” and the President reminded him that 
he was not in order in interrupting, whereupon he retorted 
that that was indifferent to him (“ca m’est égal”). This 
was strongly commented on by M. Gambetta, who pointed 
out that it was a declaration that M. Paul de Cassagnac 
had no respect for the “Standing Orders” of the Cham- 
ber. M. de Cassagnac was censured, and a half-apology 
was positively extracted from him, for having defied the rules 
of the Chamber; while M. Gambetta, on his side, declared 
that while he would not have permitted any orator to call the 
Bonapartist Members “ criminals,” it was not the same thing 
to describe the historical act in which the Empire originated, 
as, in the opinion of the speaker, “a crime.” And this 
distinction was clearly sound, for M. Paul de Cassagnac invented 
for himself a highly inferential insult, when he transformed 
M. le Royer’s description of the coup d'état into a personal 
insult on all Members who apologise for that act of violence. 
Roman Catholics might as well torture an ultra-Protestant 
description of the Mass as a blasphemy, into a personal insult 
upon themselves as blasphemers. It is, however, satisfactory 
to see that even M. Paul de Cassagnac can quail,—can for once 
be reduced to the attitude of apology. 


M. Blanqui’s election for Bordeaux was annulled in the 
French Chamber on Tuesday as illegal by a majority of 
372 against 33,—most of the Right abstaining from the 
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. Of the thirty-three who voted for confirming 
M. Blanqui’s election, six were Bonapartists, who voted, we 
me, ostensibly on the principle that a popular vote 
qhitewashes all political sins, really to swell the numbers 
of the Irreconcilables. Six other Bonapartists voted with the 
Government, and the rest abstained, so that on this question 
the Bonapartist vote was simply neutralised. Ten Monarchists 
yoted for the annulment of Blanqui’s election, but all the rest 
abstained. Of the extreme Left, four, including even M. Madier 
de Montjau, who has incurred the vehement wrath of his party 
by his vote, had the courage to vote for the annulment of the 
election and the supremacy of the law. It is sufficiently curious 
that it should be deemed by any party the sign of loyalty to the 
democracy, to treat the favour of a locality as repealing a law 
passed by the representatives of a nation. On that principle, 
England, for instance, ought.to regard the election of Arthur 
Orton for Stoke-upon-Trent, or any other large constituency, 
as equivalent to a free pardon and a qualification to sit. 


The captain of her Majesty’s ship ‘ Turquoise’ reports to the 
Admiralty, by telegram on May 29th, that the naval engage- 
mert between Chili and Peru occurred off Iquique on May 21st, 
and that “the Chilian wooden war-ship ‘ Esmeralda’ was sunk 
by the Peruvian ironclad ‘ Huascar,’ and the Peruvian ironclad 
‘Independencia,’ in chasing the Covadonga (Chilian), ran 
ashore and was wrecked.” If this account is correct, the en- 
gagement was of no importance, except to the two States con- 
cerned; but its accuracy depends, of course, upon the source 
from which the captain of the ‘Turquoise’ learned the facts. 
His account is in direct conflict with the statement transmitted 
to the Chilian Minister, that the “Covadonga” sunk the 
‘Independencia.’ io 


The death, on Tuesday, of Baron Lionel Nathan Rothschild, 
the last of the four sons of the founder of the firm, and the 
ultimate head of the House—which is believed to be governed, 
like an Eastern family, by a family council, with a veto reserved 
to the eldest male—is a considerable event, even in politics. 
All great measures require money, and the Rothschilds take the 
initiative in finding money for all great Governments except 
that of Russia. The head of the House is, therefore, necessarily 
consulted in large affairs, and has an influence which may be 
best weighed when we remember the Jewish clauses of the 
Treaty of Berlin. This influence is believed to have been 
specially great with Lord Beaconsfield, a life-long personal 
friend, and may well be imagined to have been exerted in favour 
of the Turkish interests, which the Jews of Europe have, in the 
late struggle, steadily upheld. Influence of that kind is only 
partly transmissible, and the Baron’s death will, we suspect, be 
severely felt in Constantinople. The deceased financier was a 
man of considerable ability and great knowledge of affairs, 
though we have heard he was utterly taken by surprise by the 
revelation of Prussian strength in 1866, and the universal 
voice of his people pronounces him to have been munificently 
charitable. It is certain that the ladies of the house have 
been so for two generations, giving immense labour, as well as 
money, to good works; and they must have had the full appro- 
bation of their chief, who, like most millionaires, dreaded to 
appear as liberal as he was, lest he should be drowned in appli- 
cations. 


Sir Richard Strachey is angry because the Government of 
India is accused of breaking faith by absorbing the Indian 
Famine Fund, and writes to the Times to declare the imputa- 
tion not only unfounded, but absurd. “No such Fund,” he 
says, “ was created, and all that was done was to secure a suffi- 
cient surplus revenue to meet the consequences of famine.” 
No one can know the facts better than Sir Richard Strachey, 
and he is clearly right about the “ Fund;” but he mistakes, 
we think, the gist of the accusation, which is that taxes laid on 
under pretence of preventing famine have been used for other 
purposes. The popular notion about a pledge may be “ un- 
founded,” but is hardly “absurd,” when the Governor-General 
himself used these words, when speaking on the Budget :—“ The 
sole justification of the increased taxation which has just been 
imposed upon the people of India, for the purpose of insuring 
their empire against the worst calamities of future famine, so 
far as such an insurance can now be practically provided, is the 
pledge we have given that a sum not less than a million and a 
half sterling shall be annually applied to it. We have pledged 

ourselves not to spend one rupee of the special resources thus 








a, 


description of the Budget certainly seems to admit that the 
proceeds of the new taxes have been applied to ordinary ex- 
penses. The coming debate in the Commons will, however, 
clear up the point. 


It is very.doubtful whether a General Order directing the 
Government of India to substitute native for European officials 
would be a wise one. The competent natives must be ready 
first, and even then there will be a difficult political question to 
be settled. It is not doubtful, however, that to pretend to issue 
such an order, and then nullify it, is very foolish, yet this seems 
to have been the course taken. The Government has issued a 
circular, says the Calcutta correspondent of the Times, pro- 
hibiting the appointment of any officer, not being a member of 
the Civil Service or of the Staff Corps, or a native, to any office 
above £240 a year. The effect of this would be to give to natives 
all offices not reserved to what are called the Covenanted 
Services, but immediately after, the Financial, Educational, 
Forest, Opium, Salt, Customs, Survey, Mint, Public Works, and 
Police Departments are excepted. What, then, is left, except the 
Judiciary, which has always been open, in a country where all 
military, diplomatic, and revenue work of the higher kind is 
confided to the European Services ? 


A successor is to be appointed to Bishop Gobat, the reformed 
Bishop of Jerusalem; and surely he ought to be a man learned 
in the Jewish lore, a real Hebraist, and thoroughly familiar 
with the teaching of the great Jewish schools of thought. One of 
Bishop Gobat’s chief duties was to superintend the missions for 
the conversion of the Jews, and clearly those who try to con- 
vert the Jews ought to know well the character of their 
predominant schools. Besides, Bishop Gobat had many dealings 
with those Eastern prelates who were most anxious for a re- 
formed Church; and without great knowledge of the East, and 
especially the Semitic portions of the East, no Bishop would 
be able to wield much influence over the Catholic prelates of the 
East. The successor to Bishop Gobat should not be a mere 
missionary. He should bea man of appropriate learning and of 
some presence,—if such there be amongst the possible candidates. 





A somewhat novel and significant experiment is about to be 
tried by the University of Cambridge. It has been resolved to 
institute a special examination in the art and theory of Teach- 
ing, with a view to encourage the masters and mistresses of 
higher and secondary schools to study the literature of their 
profession, and to acquaint themselves with the best methods 
of instruction and of school management. For the present, the 
University has evaded the rather difficult problem of establish- 
ing a permanent Professorship in Education ; but arrangements 
have been made for three preliminary courses of lectures,—one 
in the Michaelmas Term, on “The History of Eminent 
Teachers,” by Mr. R. H. Quick; another in Lent Term, on 
“The Art and Method of Teaching,” by Mr. J. G. Fitch; and 
a third in the Easter Term, on “Mental Philosophy in its 
Relation to Educational Work,” by Mr. J. Ward, of Trinity. 
Further, a Teachers’ Training Syndicate is now established, as 
part of the permanent provision for students at Cambridge, and 
the “ University Intelligence” of the Times of Thursday last con- 
tains an elaborate programme of professional examination. If 
it be true that the systematic study of the rules and principles 
of the schoolmaster’s art can, in the region of higher education, 
yield results at all analogous to those which have been attained 
in the normal training of elementary teachers, it is by the Uni- 
versities, which can look at this special work im its broader 
relations to a liberal education generally, and not by the estab- 
lishment of separate professional training Colleges, with all 
their narrowing influence on the character and the aims of the 
students, that the work is to be done. 


The accounts of the famine in Cashmere are most deplorable. 
It is stated on good authority that when the Government of 
India sent its officers into the State to inquire and provide food, 
the Maharajah, who is the grand regrater of cereals, and his great 
officials, threw every impediment in their way, either from a 
desire of profit, or from a more natural jealousy of British 
interference. The people, therefore, starved, and it is announced 
that whole villages have been found depopulated,—in part, let 
us hope, by flight. The Government of India has at last been 
wearied out by the Maharajah’s evasions, and has ordered him 
peremptorily to Srinugger, to superintend relief himself. 


Consols were on Friday 974 to 97§ ex. div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MINISTRY AND LORD CHELMSFORD. 


HE Ministry have published their reasons for despatching 
Sir Garnet Wolseley to South Africa, and we are bound 
to acknowledge that the explanations they offered in Parlia- 
ment were more sincere than was at first supposed. They do 
not, we imagine, comprise the whole truth, but at all events, 
they are true. The conflict of rights and of opinions which 
had arisen between the Civil and Military authorities in Natal 
was very serious, and indeed amounted to administrative 
anarchy, the Lieutenant-Governor directly countermanding 
Military orders issued by the General Commanding-in-Chief. 
Sir Henry Bulwer, one of the most experienced and able public 
servants ever employed in South Africa, placed the Native 
levies of Natal at the disposal of Lord Chelmsford, on the 
understanding, as he affirms, that they were not to be em- 
ployed across the border. Nevertheless, Lord Chelmsford 
ordered them to cross the border and enter Zululand, to make 
a diversion, and by a short raid protect the frontier from 
incursion. The Lieutenant-Governor, either convinced that 
this order would lead to mutiny, or, as he clearly stated, 
holding it to be a breach of faith with the men, either ordered, 
or approved an order issued by Major Twentyman, not for- 
warded through Lord Chelmsford, directing them to return, an 
order which was obeyed. Lord Chelmsford complained bitterly 
of this conduct, denying altogether the asserted understanding, 
and asserting his own right to the command of all the forces 
employed in the war :—* If,” he says, “I am considered fit to 
be entrusted with the conduct of the war, I contend that the 
command of the Colonial forces assembled along the border of 
Natal for its defence should be placed unreservedly in my 
hands, and that I should be permitted to employ them within 
or without the border, in whatever manner I may consider best 
in the interests of the Colony, and with due regard to its 
protection from invasion. I consider that all reports regarding 
these forces should be sent to your Excellency through the 
Military authorities in Natal, and not direct, as is now the case. 
By this alteration in the existing system your Excellency will 
be kept equally well informed of all matters connected with 
these forces, the danger of divided command will be done 
away with, and the Colonial commanders will understand 
that there is but one controlling authority over them.” 
Sir Henry Bulwer in return maintained his position, and 
the language of the two men, though kept within the 
bounds of official decorum, became so bitter that the possibility 
of any cordial co-operation between them has entirely ceased. 
No Government could tolerate that state of affairs, in the face 
of an enemy like Cetewayo, and the action of the Cabinet 
is, therefore, entirely justified. It hardly matters which of 
the two officials was in the right. We believe, on our 
recollection of older disputes, that Sir Henry Bulwer was ; 
he fearing, on good grounds, a mutiny of the Levies; 
but Lord Chelmsford is a priori justified in considering 
that his commission gave him the supreme command 
over all soldiers in the field. That, he would think, 
had been settled by the previous fight between the 
Ministry of Cape Colony and the officer in command there. 
There was no opportunity for referring to Sir Bartle Frere, 
even if either disputant would have accepted his authority, 
—which they clearly would not have done; and it became 
indispensable to unite the civil and military control in one 
hand, and almost indispensable that it should be a new hand,— 
that of a man unembittered by the dispute. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, the only conspicuous soldier familiar with the Cape, 
was therefore selected and sent out. 


That the occurrence gave the Government a wished-for 
opportunity is also true, it being quite clear from the de- 
spatches that the War Office had become very tired of Lord 
Chelmsford, his expensiveness, and his dilatory vacillation. 
The Secretary at War tells him, indeed, that he is not cen- 
sured, but he tells him also that the Government did not consider 
his last telegram, asking further reinforcements, justified by the 
reasons assigned; and even when explanations had arrived, 
thought it better to send out 1,000 Marines and some drafts 
of men, than to “send out additional young battalions.” 
Moreover, while almost apologising to Sir Bartle Frere for his 
supersession, and basing it upon the heavy nature of his civil 
task within Cape Colony, the Government supersede Lord 
Chelmsford in the most freezing of all possible despatches. 
They “ regret that he has been unable to settle this question 





aa, 
[that of the Levies] amicably with his Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Governor, by personal or friendly communication 
without the necessity of resort to the Home Government = 
they “ trust that by continued care and foresight the troan 
may be maintained in an efficient condition ;” and they in. 
form him that “Sir Garnet Wolseley, being qualified to act 
in a political as well as in a military capacity, will be in posses. 
sion, up to the latest date and in the fullest detail, of the 
views of her Majesty’s Government; the responsibility placed 
upon you by Sir Bartle Frere with regard to the enforcement 
of his demands upon Cetywayo will therefore terminate upon 
the arrival of the High Commissioner, and any overtures for 
peace will henceforward be transmitted for decision by him.” 
There is no mistaking the meaning of a despatch like that 
The Government is utterly dissatisfied with Lord Chelmsford. 
and very glad to be able to secure the services of a successor, 
without appearing to remove him in deference toa popular 
outcry. Nevertheless, the opportunity, though eagerly seized 
was fairly offered them, in the conflict of authority revealed - 
the despatches; and their statement in Parliament, though 
confused and imperfect, was entirely justified, as far as it 
went, by the facts on record. 

We have a distinct pleasure in making this acknowledgment, 
The shiftiness of this Government in making statements has 
been of enormous injury to the public service, and it is re- 
assuring to know that in the Colonial Department, at all events, 
though we may not obtain the whole truth, any statement 
made will be in literal accordance with the facts, Moreover, 
this war has passed altogether out of the region within which 
party feeling is in any way possible. We doubt if even now 
the public understands how very important, and, in certain 
ways, how very oppressive an affair it is. It seems so incredi- 
ble that a savage chief should give so much trouble, that even 
well-informed observers can scarcely remember that we are 
fighting on what is for us the great scale ; that we have 30,000 
men in the field, and that if a second campaign should unfor- 
tunately become necessary, we may have to spend a sum which, 
for one thing, would have put the Indian Treasury straight for 
a generation. There is the gravest possible reason to believe 
that the war does actually cost £2,000,000 a month—that is, 
an eighteenpenny income tax—and only too much ground for 
apprehension that it may last for another year. The 
annoying and therefore discredited statement that Cete- 
wayo has retreated northwards, and given up Ulundi, is 
now officially confirmed; while every message received shows 
that, at all events until Sir Garnet arrives, nothing final will 
have been accomplished. The great army is not organised. 
Two statements indeed have been published which, if they 
are not deliberate perversions of fact, will recall to English- 
men the memories of Walcheren rather than of Abyssinia. 
The Correspondent of the Standard, recounting Lord Chelms- 
ford’s vacillations, actually telegraphs the ipsissima verba of 
some replies addressed to him by the Commissariat. Lord 
Chelmsford had telegraphed on May 10th to Maritzburg :— 
*** Let me know when three months’ supplies will be stored at 
Conference Hill and Balte’s Spruit for Newdigate’s 3,000 men 
and 1,200 horses; and for Wood’s 3,000 men and 1,200 
horses,’ To which the answer was— Newdigate’s force already 
supplied at stations of Ladysmith, Dundee, and Conference 
Hill for 6,000 troops and 300 animals. Nothing prevents your 
advance, as you have waggons necessary for the transport, and 
the supplies are equal to sixty days’ march, whilst the distance 
from Dundee or Conference Hill is only 120 miles. The sup- 
plies sent between the 1st of April and the &th of May to the 
dépot at Neweastle, which you are now emptying to supply 
Utrecht, are quite equal to feed Wood and Newdigate.’” Just 
think what that means. It is nothing less than thisy—that 
the Commissariat, in absolute despair at the vacillations of 
their Chief, are allowing their remonstrances to go to the 
London public verbatim. And then read this statement by 
the Correspondent of the Daily News, published on Tuesday. 
one that, if only trae—and how can it be false, for who would 
invent such a murderous absurdity ?—would in any European 
country be followed by some justified military trials. “ The 
only cause for all the late sickness [at Ginghilovo, where 
H.M.’s 60th so suffered] was simply bad water. It is fearful, 
having the appearance of pea-soup. To make matters worse, 
I know of one dead Zulu that was discovered several days 
after the battle lying in the stream in a state of decomposition. 
There can be little doubt where considerable blame is to be 
attached in this matter; that is, with the home authorities, 
for neglecting to send Abyssinian wells, or any appliance what- 
ever for supplying water. Ina military point of view, Ginghilove 
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~ eseellent. Pure water could certainly have been procured 


py simple mechanical means, for a certain field-officer told me 
that he had dug a hole in the ground and come to very good 
water, but it soon became thick, with being used by so many 
men. This want of foresight on the part of the home 
Government supplements the action of the military com- 
manders here very unfairly, for they are unable to choose 
itions for their camps that have special military advantages, 
unless they also are close to good water. In a country like 
this, the chances are decidedly against them. J have it on 
wod authority that the obvious necessaries were requisitioned 
‘or, or at all events suggested, but no notice was taken. More 
attention was given to the requirements of fire than of water, 
to judge from what I heard to-day from an officer of cavalry, 
who asked for sabres with which to arm his men. He was 
told there were but thirty sabres in store, but if coal-scuttles 
would do he could have any number of them, as plenty had been 
vnt. This is a semi-tropical climate, with the price of coal at 
£5 per ton.” We must add that though we extract the statement 
from the Daily News, because its correspondent is known and 
trusted, it is repeated in far fiercer fashion by another eye- 
witness. When Parliament returns will some one ask whether 
that statement is true, who is responsible, and what, if it is 
true, is to be the punishment inflicted? In the worst days of 
the Crimean war no blunder so monstrous was ever com- 
mitted, and it has been committed in South Africa, 
where the very name of the continent ought to have pre- 
yented it,—and after our experience of the use of tube- 
wells in the Abyssinian war. Does no one in the War Office 
know what it is to carry water for five thousand men and beasts, 
or what happens if fair water is unprocurable for twelve hours ; 
or do they all think that Zululand is Bengal, where you can- 
not march a mile without crossing astream? The story seems 
to us incredible, even as we print it; but there it is, with the 
authority of an experienced soldier behind it ; and it is all of 
a piece with the state of affairs revealed in the extraordinary 
telegrams quoted above, and which, as we have said, are either 
forgeries, or the ipsissima verba of communications of which 
nothing but necessity could justify the publication. 





LORD CRANBROOK’S SPEECH. 


ORD CRANBROOK told his great audience at Sheffield 

on Thursday night, that he was not there to apologise 

for anything the Government had done, but that he was 
there to address his audience as he would “his own con- 
science.” If he is at all confirmed in the habit of making 
such elaborate speeches to his own conscience as he made 
in the Albert Hall of Sheffield on this occasion, we 
cannot feel the least surprise that he has no apologies 
to offer. As a mere matter of ‘moral discipline,—for 
we will not touch the question of the unfortunate intel- 
lectual results to be apprehended,—we would suggest to Lord 
Cranbrook that it is hardly wise often to treat his own consci- 
ence to a vehement party harangue. The “still, small voice ” 
must inevitably be drowned in such a political bellowing 
as the speech of Thursday; and we are sure that Lord 
Cranbrook cannot sincerely desire to drown the still, 
small voice, even in relation to politics, altogether. Surely 
there are seasons when even he would like to come to a 
reckoning with himself as to the moral influence he had 
exerted on the political convictions of his day. And at such 
seasons, would it not be well to try to emancipate himself 
from the idea of a General Election and of a low-spirited party 
in great need of stimulants, and ask himself not what 
it was possible to retort on his foes, but what he would 
really answer to himself, when questioning himself anxiously, 
and not with a view to effective sneers, as to the various 
acts of his political life. If he is serious in saying that in 
moments such as these he addresses himself as he did his 
Sheffield audience, we must for the future look upon his case 
as one of the most deplorable examples of the deteriorating 
effect of party politics on a naturally vigorous and manly char- 
acter, of which we have ever heard. But, of course, this is 
not so, Lord Cranbreok’s avowal that he was about to go 
through an ascetic exercise aloud, for the benefit of the Sheffield 
Conservatives, must be regarded only as the boldest flight of the 
Indian Secretary’ssomewhat tropical imagination. Noconscience, 
not even Lord Cranbrook’s, ever spoke in tones sounding so 
much like a gong, as this address at Sheffield. Why, the 
greatest merit of the speech was that it roared down every- 
thing but Conservative party feeling. It was the voice, not of 
@ man, but of a whole squirearchy, and of a squirearchy boom- 





ing away, not about its duties—which even a squirearchy 
recognises,—but about the empty war-cries which have so long 
filled its ears. 

Lord Cranbrook has always been a dauntless man. He has 
no belief in the reaction against the Government. “The in- 
sects,” he says, “ make the noise. The oxen, the John Bulls, 
as I may call them, of the country, lie quiescent in the field, 
not taking notice of these little noises going on about them, 
and which no more represent the feeling of that great field 
in which the oxen lie, than the voices of some flippant epi- 
grammatists do the nation.” Well, if “the insects” make 
more noise than Lord Cranbrook, they must be very remark- 
ably constituted insects indeed. It was a bold thought of Lord 
Cranbrook’s to transmute Jingoes into quiescent oxen, and the 
poor murmuring British elector, who does not know why all 
this dust has been raised, about a glory of which he can dis- 
cern no trace, into the angry insects who are endeavouring 
vainly to sting the people into rage. But the happiest 
thought of all—especially for a man who was professing to 
talk as he would to his own conscience, though an octave or 
two higher, so that he might be overheard by a few thousand 
people—was that of posing, as Lord Cranbrook did, as 
the representative of a Government pre-eminently pacific. 
“ Peace, blessed peace,” was the refrain to which, after crushing 
the insects, Lord Cranbrook steadily returned. For peace 
they had loved throughout. It was for peace, they re- 
jected the Berlin Memorandum; for peace, that they sum- 
moned a winter Session of Parliament, and asked for the 
vote of six millions; it was for peace, they called out the 
Reserves, and summoned the Indian troops to Malta; for 
peace, that they sent the Fleet to the Dardanelles ; for peace, 
that they got rid of Lord Carnarvon and Lord Derby ; for 
peace, that they invaded Afghanistan ; and for peace, that they 
seized Cyprus. Lord Cranbrook can hardly name the name of 
peace without a rhapsody. And itis not only peace that they 
have thus loved, but freedom, too. Lord Cranbrook regards all 
that the Government did, both at Constantinople and Berlin, 
as work done in the spirit of Liberals, and on behalf of the 
oppressed populations of the East. He is very proud indeed 
of the suggestions made by Lord Salisbury to Turkey at the 
Constantinople Conference of 1876-7. And yet he is equally 
proud of the gloss with which we accompanied that advice,— 
that if it did not suit Turkey to take it, it would 
certainly not suit England to enforce it. Had we con- 
sented to apply coercion, says Lord Cranbrook, in his most 
stentorian manner, “ We should have been guilty of murder.” 
But men who call coercion, when applied to prevent wholesale 
murder, itself murder, can hardly, we think, take so much credit 
to themselves for the Liberalism they display when, in dulcet 
tones, they advise the murderer, whose own execution they 
so passionately deprecate, what they would wish him to do. 
by way of regaining his moral reputation with the world. By 
Lord Cranbrook’s own confession, this Liberalism is all words. 
The Government did nothing at Constantinople, they did 
nothing later, to enforce on Turkey their own advice. They 
left all that to Russia, and not only left it to Russia, but 
poured the most unmeasured vituperation on Russia for 
assuming the part they had left to her. It is thus quite in the 
general line of the audacity of Lord Cranbrook’s speech, that 
after denouncing in language foaming with passion the suggestion 
that we ought to have proposed to join in coercing Turkey into 
decency, he yet loudly claims for Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
the great credit of interfering to gain for the subject popula- 
tions of Turkey, a measure of autonomy and freedom which 
the Liberals during twenty years had failed to procure for 
them. Why, by his own showing, it was Russia that did 
this,—and Russia that did it, under all the obloquy of our 
severest censure! Still, he snatches at both testimonials of 
merit at once. He maintains that his Government has gained the 
prize at once for generosity to Turkey, and generosity to Turkey's 
most miserable victims. Lord Beaconsfield defended Turkey 
with one hand, and threw his shield over Turkey's slaves with 
the other. No doubt he did, and with precisely equal effect. 
He expended nothing but sound on behalf of either. He 
robbed Turkey of Cyprus. He pretended to regain Roumelia 
for her,—without effecting it. He did his best, however, to 
diminish the gain of the Bulgarians, Roumelians, and Greeks. 
And in what he could not help, he followed in the steps of 
Russia, After this, it is rather a draft on English credulity 
for Lord Cranbrook to claim for the British Government 
the double distinction of having saved Turkey, and having set 
free the slaves of Turkey, too. 

The same astounding audacity runs through the rest of 
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the speech. In one very solemn passage, Lord Cranbrook 
warned his audience of the danger of teaching the country to 
play fast and loose with the engagements of their prede- 
cessors. What, he said, could be worse than attacks 
on the Treaty of Berlin, which taught Englishmen to 
think that if the Liberals succeeded the Tories, the solemn 
engagements of the country would be set at naught. Yet he 
had himself admitted only a moment before that the Liberal 
chiefs had little or no fault to find with the positive part of 
the Treaty of Berlin, as actually worked out in practice by the 
Powers of Europe themselves. He had admitted that 
even his severest critic, the Duke of Argyll, had found 
no hole to pick in the Treaty of Berlin, as it is now 
put in execution. In fact, Lord Cranbrook was thinking 
not of the Treaty of Berlin, but of the Convention with 
Turkey. He knew very well that his own colleagues, 
and not the Liberals, have plunged the country into 
the terrible dilemma to which he alluded. They have 
made England take an impossible engagement to defend a 
land frontier of thousands of miles against an un-get-at-able 
foe. They have contracted for their successors to do what 
they have not even lifted a finger to do for themselves,— 
what they are not even prepared to vote a shilling to 
help to do. It is this most unrighteous attempt to pledge 
their successors to beara burden which they themselves decline 
to touch with one of their fingers, which really deserves the 
reproaches which Lord Cranbrook pours on the unhappy 
Liberals, for simply saying that the burden is an impos- 
sible one to bear. If it be not impossible to bear, why 
do those who undertook it, refuse to lift it? Why do 
they not come down to the country, and propose a vote 
of money to help the Turks in the fortification of their 
frontier, and in the administrative reforms which are the 
conditions of our aid? It is hardly worthy of an 
orator who professes to address his audience as he would ad- 
dress his own conscience, to make the one subject on which his 
own conscience undoubtedly pricks him, and pricks him 
severely, the excuse for a high-flown censure on his foes. 
Perhaps, however, Lord Cranbrook surpasses himself in the 
financial part of his speech. He declares that the Liberals only 
wanted the Tories to pay their way, because it would have ren- 
dered them unpopular to pay their way. He declares that by 
spending six millions they have saved the country from a pro- 
bable debt of six hundred millions ;—he declares that as for 
accumulating debt, the Government are paying it off almost 
as rapidly as they accumulate it; in a word, he is indif- 
ferent to the testimony of figures, and takes the debit side of 
the account as if it were the credit side, though he does not 
take the credit side as if it were the debit side. We are not 
sure that Lord Cranbrook, in all this, is not wise. Talking 
very loud to a democracy is a very good bit of tactics, 
But then he should not, as a British Peer and gentleman, 
call it talking as he would talk to his own conscience. That 
is a little too unscrupulous, even for the bellowing of a 
thorough John Bull. When a bull bellows like Lord Cran- 
brook, it makes no pretence of a conscience, though it is 
ostentatious enough about its temper. It would be in better 
taste, if he would do likewise. The character of a Pecksniff 
does not suit him; and to say the truth, this is the first, and we 
hope it may be the last time, on which he has ever assumed it. 





LIBERAL “ BITTERNESS.” 


HE Tories are displaying the defect of the strong-minded 
women, who can bear anything better than sharp criti- 
cism, more especially if the criticism is flavoured with a touch 
of humourous scorn. They are always complaining that the 
Liberals hit so hard. They resent epigrams as insults, and 
when they are chaffed grow red with moral indignation at such 
indecent flippaney. They cannot help laughing with Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson, thoigh the laughter is at themselves, but if any- 
body else laughs at them, and especially if his laughter is 
effective, they pout in a way which, in men so burly, is irre- 
sistibly funny. They will not be so treated, no they won’t ; and 
those who do it are savages, so they are. Sometimes, indeed, 
their indignation rises to the tragic point, as tragedy is under- 
stood in a fishwives’ quarrel. The Telegraph, for instance, on 
Thursday published an article which, if it means anything, 
means that the Duke of Argyll ought to be lynched, or at the 
very least, “cut” by Canadians and citizens of the Union, 
for his wickedness in resisting the policy of her Majesty’s 
Government, and especially for “indulging himself” in “the 
oratorical luxury of saying what he pleases.” True, he is only 





“a little urchin in the backwoods, trying his puny hatehe 
the stem of some huge monarch of the forest ae = 
does not mind it, nor anything nor anybody else :” but 
“the sentry before the door of the Viceroy of Canada mi 
claim just now to be a better friend and servant of the Eng. 
lish Commonwealth ” than the Duke of Argyll. ‘Thig how. 
ever, is not so odd as the complaint of the Times about Mr 
Chamberlain. The Member for Birmingham, accustomed tos 
Warwickshire audience, usually puts his meaning plainly, wal 
uses sometimes rough similes, with a sort of Cobbett devets 
about them—we do not mean that he is in the least like 
Cobbett—which his audience receive with instant compre- 
hension and approval. To them they are epigrams, and 
have just the effect of epigrams, their exaggeration givi 
such metaphors just the force of impact which edge gives to 
epigrams among the cultivated. When Mr. Chamberlain, for 
example, calls the Ministry the “ Tory Long Firm,” he paced 
precisely what the epigrammatist means when he writes of the 
Government that it gives liberal orders for glory, but f 

to pay for it; and when he likens the Cabinet toa Board of 
Directors who obtain money under false pretences, and pub. 
lish reports calculated to deceive the public, he only throws 
into popular form the accusation brought by every statesman 
in Parliament who has exposed the Government budgets, and 
ridiculed the Government boastings about peace with honour, 
The Times, however, cannot away with such coarse language, and 
in tearful, but nearly speechless indignation, moans out that Mr, 
Chamberlain has called the Ministry “ thieves,” which, while 
the Ministry has a majority, is a shocking insult to the “ whole 
public life of England.” “The Long Firm,” whines the 
Times, “is simply a slang name for a gang of thieves”— 
which it is not, being the slang name, or rather the short 
name, for a particular kind of trading swindlers—and Mr. 
Chamberlain, in using it, “ passes the bounds of decent politi- 
cal warfare.” ‘You have found the Whigs bathing, and 
stolen their clothes,” hissed Mr. Disraeli, amidst the delighted 
laughter of all Tories, and of all who can understand a biting 
jest ; but according to the Times, he only called Sir Robert 
Peel a thief, and entirely outstepped the decorums of English 
political life. 

All this is surely a little absurd. We need not say we 
heartily wish that the political combat could be carried on 
entirely with polished weapons, that the electors could under- 
stand wit as they can appreciate humour, that innuendo would 
tell with them as forcibly as denunciation, and that politicians 
would satirise one another like French Academicians who 
object to a new confrére. It is always the interest of journalists 
that in the battle of words skill should be substituted for 
force. But speech must be made intelligible to those who 
hear it, and it is vain, when public men are speaking to a mass 
meeting, and have good cause for showing themselves bitter, 
to expect them to use only the language which, in an 
assemblage able to catch the faintest equivoque, might be 
more effective, as well as more polite. Liberals cannot 
afford when they are boiling with moral indignation to leave 
the weapon of plain speech entirely to the Tories. When 
one complains to the police about the abstraction of spoons, 
one calls it usually a theft. The Times forgets that 
Liberals like Mr. Chamberlain—men with whom, be they 
wrong-headed or not, Liberalism is not a taste, but a religion 
—do not see in the policy of the last five years merely the 
expensive mistakes of a well-intentioned but rather feeble 
Government. They see a Cabinet presided over by a politician 
far too clever to make mistakes, and far too cosmopolitan to 
feel prejudices, who has deliberately used his knowledge of an 
English weakness to lead the people to the verge of war as 
the best method of ensuring the continued authority of 
his own party ; who has deliberately carried through a needless 
campaign in order to obtain an appearance of glory ; and who 
has spent in a period of depression enormous sums in order, not 
that England might be strong, but that ignorant electors might 
believe she was so. He has raised expenditure to its highest 
level, and cannot fight a savage tribe. We freely admit that itis, 
at all events, perfectly possible that this view of the Tory Premier 
may be incorrect ; that we may discover, when the true history of 
this reign is written, that Lord Beaconsfield was no political con- 
juror, but only a feeble statesman ; that he thought a war Te 
quired, and only shrank from his own conclusions; that he 
fought in Afghanistan in ignorance of geography; and that 
he spent money not to retain power, but because his only 
idea of a policy was to imitate Lord Palmerston. But 
that is not the view of men like Mr. Chamberlain, or the 
majority of Radicals interested in foreign politics. They think 
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the nation is not being so much misled as befooled, not so 
much misgoverned as used as an instrument, not so much set 
aside as derided, and it is impossible, so thinking, for them not 
ionally to be rough, and sometimes even rude, of speech, 
—not to use words which convey their moral as well as their 
‘tical indignation. The “Tory Long Firm” is no 
more injurious, though it is coarser, than the “ organised 
hypocrisy” which was Mr. Disraeli’s description of Sir R. 
Pat's Administration. Such Radicals may be in complete 
error in their thoughts—and undoubtedly they do not make 
sufficient allowance for the deficiencies of the Tory mind, the 
quality in it which Mill called stupidity, but which is rather 
ineffectiveness—but they are unable to believe that Lord 
Salisbury can make secret agreements with Russia, and believe 
Russia utterly treacherous ; that Sir Stafford Northcote can 
have altered all in a moment his opinion about Afghan wars, 
or can have unlearned or rejected all the principles of Peelite 
finance; that the War Office can have been convinced of 
Lord Chelmsford’s efficiency in March and of his incompetence 
in May; or that a great Government can have been dragged 
into a great war by a retired Anglo-Indian without a following 
among the people. They resent such statements as men resent 
statements which assume the incompetence of the audience, 
and resenting them, their language is necessarily that of men 
determined to expose an imposture. They may be wrong, and 
as we say, we believe they are wrong in part, this Government 
being constantly suspected of evil plans when it would give its 
ears for the power to devise any plan at all, and of subtle 
designs when it is only trying to live from hand to mouth ; but 
itis that belief which animates the Duke of Argyll, when he pours 
out fiery words which pierce even Lord Beaconsfield’s brazen 
armour, as well as Mr. Chamberlain, when he turns on the jet 
ofmuddy jokes which makes the 7imes, having no brazen armour, 
but only a quilted jacket, chiver and wince. The Tory advocates 
seem wholly unaware that their statesmen have converted 
many of their opponents from politicians into political 
moralists, men burning with indignation at what seem to 
them unjust wars, unrighteous threats, profligate waste of 
public resources amid the public misery, and ask in wonder 
why the country should be asked not for measures, 
but merely to turn them out. They might as well 
ask why men ask for honest police, before asking for new laws 
against wrong-doing ? The country wants men it can trust, 
first of all. In the eyes of those Liberals who think this 
Government clever, now a rapidly decreasing fraction, it is not 
the measures only which are wrong, but the men who are bad, 
whom it is a moral duty by all legitimate means to assail, and 
specially to assail by exposure of their deceptions upon the 
people. If ever there was a duty recognised as incumbent ona 
Councillor of State, itis totell the Sovereign when he is beguiled, 
and that is the duty which the Duke of Argyll, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, with equal intent, though with far unequal 
powers, perform, when they tell the ultimate Sovereign, the 
country, that it is deceived. ‘“ You are beginning,” says the 
great Peer, “you are beginning, my Lords, to be found out.” 
This Ministry, says the great Mayor, is “ only a Long Firm.” 
Eaeh is giving expression to a thought which, if he thinks it, 
it is the first duty of his political trust to proclaim, and is no 
more to be condemned for intolerable rudeness than the Duke 
of Wellington, when he told his feebly-petulant master, 
pleading his character as gentleman against a necessary re- 
form, “ Your Majesty is not a gentleman, but a King.” Why 
does not the Zimes denounce the balladmonger—far more 
dangerous than either Dake or Member—who, feeling that 
the depression of the country and the badness of its Govern- 
ment are somehow connected, sings in a refrain which may 
prove as dangerous to Tories as “ Lillibullero” was to Jaco- 
bites,“ For the Tories are up, and the Wages are down.” 





LORD DERBY AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


AX apparently semi-official defence, by Mr. Wemyss Reid, 
of Lord Derby's foreign policy during the years 1876- 
1878 appears in the current number of Macmillan’s Magazine. 
z* perfectly true, as Mr. Wemyss Reid remarks, that Lord 
Derby’s administration of the Foreign Office during that difi- 
tult period exposed him to some very severe and some very 
undeserved censure, on the part of both Liberals and Tories. 
Looking back to our own criticisms on Lord Derby's policy 
during that period, we can find now many harsh expressions 
which we should wish to mitigate, and some suspicions which 
we recognise as clearly unjust. But we cannot admit that 
Mr. Wemyss Reid’s account of the administration of Lord 





Derby is either accurate or adequate. He misses the main 
points, we think, in which Lord Derby’s administration, even 
as we now regard it, eminently failed ; he puts forward excuses 
for what Lord Derby did which are but ill-justified by facts ; 
and again fails altogether to put forth any for errors which 
excited much more hostile criticism among Liberals than some 
of the points on which he comments. Let us note the chief 
mistakes, as we think them, of Lord Derby’s administration, 
whether defended, or passed over in silence, by Mr. Wemyss 
Reid, without in any way withholding our heart-felt gratitude 
from Lord Derby for what he assuredly did to prevent our 
committing one of the greatest crimes and greatest blunders 
to the very edge of which an unscrupulous first Minister has 
ever urged us, 

Looking back over Lord Derby's foreign policy of 1876-78, 
the feature in it which is most conspicuous, and on which at 
the time we ourselves again and again insisted as its leading 
characteristic, comes out more clearly than ever. That feature 
was Lord Derby’s permanent and over-ruling desire to avoid 
assuming any kind of responsibility which he could man- 
age to escape, whether on one side or on the other. 
Thus if anything he did had produced a feeling of en- 
couragement, whether in Turkey or among the opponents of 
Turkey, he immediately found it necessary to hedge, by 
giving a little impulse to the hopes of the opposite side, 
of a kind to neutralise any expectations founded on what he 
had previously done, In a word, the one consistent feature of 
Lord Derby’s policy, from beginning to end, was the sedulousness 
with which he watched the effect of what he had done on the 
parties to the great struggle, and threw cold water on any 
hopes which his action had excited alternately on each side. 
First, he was most anxious not to encourage the intractability 
of Turkey, and therefore acceded to the Andrassy Note. Then 
he became anxious not to encourage the urgent pressure of the 
European Powers, and therefore he rejected the Berlin Memo- 
randum. Then he feared the effect of this great stroke in 
fostering Turkish hopes of assistance from England, whereupon 
he wrote the despatch warning Turkey that public feeling in 
England would not again warrant a return to the policy of the 
Crimean war. Then he became apprehensive that this warn- 
ing would promote the aggressiveness of Russia, and he told a 
deputation that though we had guaranteed Turkey against 
murder,—which was just what his previous warning to 
Turkey implied that we had not guaranteed her against. 
—we had not guaranteed her against suicide or natural 
death. Then, again, he feared that he had said too much, 
and as the evidence of the reality of the Bulgarian massa- 
eres—which Lord Derby had at first declared exaggerated 
—flowed in, he telegraphed to Sir Henry Elliot the warning 
that these horrors had turned the whole current of English feel- 
ing, and rendered any British interposition on behalf of Turkey 
impossible. And it was in this mood that he applied pressure 
to Turkey to induce her to accept serious and effectual mea- 
sures of administrative reform, But before this pressure was 
actually brought to bear, his mood changed again; he saw 
that if we joined others to administer moral compulsion, we 
might fairly be held responsible for making that compulsion 
effectual, unless we previously repudiated any such design ; and 
accordingly he made it part of Lord Salisbury’s instructions 
that, whether Turkey complied with or resisted the advice of 
Europe, Great Britain would be no party to enforcing that 
advice ona recalcitrant Power. Then,after the Constantinople 
Conference and an ominous pause of two months, came the curi- 
ous Protocol of March, 1877,in which Turkey was enjoined to 
concede some of the claims of Montenegro, to institute reforms 
in Bulgaria, Bosnia, and the Herzegovina, over the execution 
of which the European Powers would watch, and, if they 
found them inadequate, would consider in common what course 
ought to be pursued,—a Protocol adorned with that most 
characteristic supplement, stamped with the very genius of 
Lord Derby, providing that if the disarmament of Russia 
and Turkey did not ensue, the Protocol just signed should 
be regarded by England as null and void. In other words, 
Lord Derby was willing to undertake a certain responsi- 
bility, if it did not involve the most serious element of that 
responsibility,—if Russia would withdraw all physical pressure 
on Turkey, and Turkey suppress all her best means of resistance 
to Russia; but if this double self-denying ordinance could not 
be brought about, then he would take no responsibility at all. 
Such was Lord Derby’s policy up to the beginning of the war, 
and thenceforward, while he stayed in office, no doubt his aim 
was single and perfectly consistent,—to keep Great Britain out 
of the war by all the means in his power. But this can- 
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not be termed a great policy. From beginning to end, it 
was a policy not even of cold and avowed neutrality, but 
rather of a neutral at heart, who could not persuade himself 
to avow his neutrality, lest such an avowal should precipitate 
war, and count in favour of the party which was at the time 
most disposed to rash and violent steps. Lord Derby’s policy 
may be suid to have been a policy the aim of which was to 
discourage action on either side,—at a time, too, when action 
was most necessary,—whilst sedulously avoiding responsibility 
on our own part. 

Now, what does Mr. Wemyss Reid say, and what does he 
omit saying, in relation to this policy? Why, he first urges that 
Lord Derby was right in rejecting the Berlin Memorandum, 
because he had the means of knowing, from sources then 
secret, that the three Emperors had really determined on war 
with Turkey, and a virtual though partial partition of Turkey, 
as early as 1873; and that their ostensible wish for 
the reform of Turkey was ostensible only, and not sincere. 
Well, first, we should like to know precisely when it was that 
Lord Derby obtained this information. The Berlin Memo- 
randum was rejected, and peremptorily rejected, on May 19th, 
1876. At the very end of 1875, Lord Derby, speaking at 
Edinburgh (it was on December 17th), declared his sincere 
belief that the three Emperors desired peace, and that 
Russia and Austria sincerely desired to see disorder cease in 
Turkey. Now, if Mr. Wemyss Reid holds that Lord Derby’s 
evidence of the insincerity of these Powers was obtained 
between 17th December, 1875, and 19th May, 1876, how is 
it that he was just as unwilling. or even more unwilling, to in- 
terfere in Turkish affairs in 1875 than he was in 1876? It was 
only at the request of Turkey that he would give his approval 
to the Consuls’ International Commission of inquiry and media- 
tion with the insurgents of the Herzegovina. In October, 1875, 
he made a speech at Liverpool, in which he endeavoured to make 
out that the discontent in the Herzegovina had been grossly 
exaggerated, and maintained that, bad as the Turkish Govern- 
ment was, it must be backed up, because there was nothing 
to substitute for it. Now, this was some months before he 
had the evidence of Imperial insincerity to which Mr. Wemyss 
Reid alludes, or he could hardly have spoken at Edinburgh as he 
didin December. Yet he acted in the autumn of 1875 on precisely 
the same principles as those on which he acted in May, 1876, 
when, according to Mr. Wemyss Reid, he was chiefly actuated 
by his knowledge that the Great Powers were not straight- 
forward in their professions. In the next place, Mr. Wemyss 
Reid is not accurate in stating that Lord Derby, at the time 
of the Berlin Memorandum, was compelled to accept cut-and- 
dried propositions by telegraph, or to reject them. No doubt 
that was the mode in which the matter was first presented to 
the world, but every one now knows that this mode of presenting 
it was unfair, We were pressed both by Russia and by Ger- 
many, if we disliked the proposals of the Berlin Memorandum, 
to substitute counter-proposals of our own. So far from being 
compelled to accept a number of cut-and-dried propositions by 
telegraph, from all concern in the preparation of which we 
had been excluded, we were most earnestly urged to take what 
objections we would, but to offer something on our own behalf 
in place of proposals which seemed to us dangerous. It was, 
therefore, not Lord Derby’s secret knowledge that we were 
being forced into a false position, which determined the cava- 
lier rejection of the Berlin Memorandum. It was, in our 
belief, his fear that in joining in the Andrassy Note we had 
gone too far in one direction, and his wish to hedge by striking 
a compensating blow on the opposite side. In fact, Lord 
Derby anticipated at this time the very policy of first striking 
the ball one way, and then the other, which he afterwards 
pursued in sending Lord Salisbury to the Conference of Con- 
stantinople, with a preliminary avowal that if Turkey did not 
give way, we would have nothing to do with the use of force; 
and subsequently, again, in signing a Protocol dictating to 
Turkey what she ought to do, and adding an annex which 
expressly annulled it, in case Turkey declined to do it. 

We have no wish at all to detract from Lord Derby’s great 
merit in keeping us out of war for a disgraceful cause, towards the 
end of his administration. What Mr. Wemyss Reid says on this 
head is very just, and Lord Derby’s action deserves all the 
praise he gives it. At the same time, the force and sagacity of a 
foreign policy are measured more by the initiative which a states- 
man displays while the course of events is as yet indeterminate, 
than by his final accession to, or withdrawal from, the policy 
into which events ultimately combine to urge him. Lord 
Derby did well at the close. But he showed neither a true 
appreciation of what was coming, while there was still time to 


e a 
modify events, nor when the truth dawned upon him, sufficient 


courage to take a part and keep it. He might h 

a severe and cold neutrality Geovuaeoek, That wold aa 
been the expression of his true mind. But for that, in the 
Cabinet in which Lord Beaconsfield presided, he had not nave 
He might have promised Turkey help against invasion on 
condition that she accepted absolutely our dictation as to th 
administrative measures by which she might earn ben 
guarantee. Fora policy of that kind it is probable enough 
that his greatest colleagues would have been prepared sed 
though it would have been at once audacious and almost he 
less, it would have been the policy most consonant to the 
views of the Cabinet at large. But he would do neither, He 
was too timid to stand resolutely aloof. He was too wise to 
offer Turkey an alliance on condition of pursuing a policy 
dictated by us. He was too Conservative, and too much wed 
pered by Conservative ties, to pursue Mr. Gladstone’s policy of 
joining Russia in shaping the European demands of concessions 
to Turkey’s Christian populations. He consequently vacillated 
from the bursting-out of the insurrection in the Herzegovina 
till Russia declared war, and threw his influence irresolutely 
now into one scale, now into the other. In 1877-1878 what 
he did to prevent war was nobly done. Between 1875 and 
1877, what he did to avoid war was badly and feebly done. 
It was the policy of a half-hearted statesman, who wished to 
eschew responsibility, without avowing that this was the main, 
if not the only, object which he kept steadily in view. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES AND THEIR 
** ASSEMBLIES.” 


_ gradual loosening and decline of dogmatic aus- 

terity in Scotland, about which various correspondents 
have written to us, receives a signal illustration from the fact 
that since the time of the great split in the Scottish Estab- 
lishment, not one case of heresy has been pushed to an issue in 
the Supreme Court of that Church. It would be impossible 
there, now-a-days, to repeat the procedure against Irving, 
Macleod-Campbell, and Scott ; and the only repetition that has 
taken place since that group of cases was disposed of, it would 
be even more impossible to make a precedent. It occurred two 
years before the Disruption ; it was due entirely to the hot- 
headedness of the “ Evangelicals,” then in the heyday of their 
fresh ascendancy ; and it led to the casting-out of an amiable, 
pious, and modest man, who, if approached in less peremptory 
style, might in the simplest manner have eased himself off 
from the conclusions that were forced out from utterances 
mainly devotional—Mr. Wright, of Borthwick. Since then what 
are called the minor judicatories of the Church have repeatedly 
been pestered and distracted by inquiries or threatened prosecu- 
tions, but in every case the soothing process has been applied suc- 
cessfully, and the resort toextreme measures has been more or less 
dexterously avoided. Even more remarkable is it that in the 
other two great branches of the native Presbyterian stock, 
where the principle of comprehension, multitudinism, or toler- 
ation is less clearly understood, and is sometimes directly 
disavowed, the practice has likewise grown into increasing 
favour. The propugnators of heresy within these denomin- 
ations are undoubtedly more numerous, eager, and determined 
than in the sister-communion ; but their zeal has almost uni- 
formly spent itself in vain. A formal judicial process is shrunk 
from with something of nervous dread; the expedient of a 
Committee to deal with the erring brother is almost invariably 
adopted, and the method of dealing pursued as invariably 
issues in leaving him at peace, however much he may be pitied 
or condemned as the victim of his own over-subtlety, or a 
vagrant into paths that lead in a wrong direction. 

There is no reason to doubt this approved course would 
have been followed in the case of the “Free Church with 
Professor Robertson Smith,” had it not been for his own 
chivalry. Instead of calmly waiting for the customary de- 
velopment of procedure, he defied his adversaries to frame 4 
“libel” against him,—that is, according to the terminology of 
Scottish ecclesiastical law, to formulate an instrument of accu- 
sation, setting forth his alleged offences, and showing in what 
respects any averment he has made contradicts the language 
of the Westminster Confession. He was safe in making 
the challenge, for no passage from his inculpated writings 
can be set over against any citation from that document so 
as to exhibit a patent conflict. He has never denied, in truth 
he expressly maintains, the inspiration of all the Scriptural 
books. It nowhere makes any assertion as to their human 





authorship. The two do not clash. The contradiction lies 
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not between Mr. Smith and the Confession, but between him 
and certain traditional ideas which it has been supposed to 
sanction, though when looked for they cannot be found. Strong 
in this knowledge, it is no marvel that he should have been 
pold. Nor do we doubt that his courage has had the best 
results, though they involve his own temporary suspension. 
Those good folks who are astonished and pained by the notion 
of a pseudo-Moses having had aught to do with the literature 
of the Bible, who revolt from the thought of subsequent edit- 
ing and, enlargement having been applied to any part of it, 
who blink the fact that every explanation of admitted diffi- 
culties must involve the hypothesis of after-alteration, were 
indeed not to be defied and silenced. So they proceeded to frame 
their indictment upon the principle of constructive treason. 
They arraigned Mr. Smith not for what he has directly 
advanced, but for what they hold it to imply and point to. 
The strain and tendency of his writing are what is really 
impugned. His own Presbytery having demurred to 
go on with such a prosecution, the General Assembly 
have had to determine whether such hesitation and 
recalcitrancy were warrantable. This was the question 
argued last week. It was argued, on the one side, in the 
narrowest legal manner. The previous General Assembly, it 
was contended on the one side, having sustained this form of 
charge, there could be no stoppage or going back in the 
judicial process thus begun. The counter-motion was that in 
respect of the novelty and perplexity of the case, the process 
ought to be broken in upon, and the plan of a Committee 
for conference be substituted. The fact that one of the largest 
divisions ever taken in the Assembly barely missed the pro- 
duction of a tie indicates unmistakably what the end will be. 
The “libel” will be served; Mr. Smith will be called to 
answer; but when the question of proof comes up, such con- 
fusion will ensue, that the discarded suggestion will be gladly 
accepted, with the result that smouldering anxieties will be 
allayed,—that “ the Standards” of the Church will be found 
patient of such theories as have been put forward, if they 
are put forward with considerateness and caution—and 
that thus, though in a sneaking sort of way, there will be 
introduced an enlargement of liberty in the straitest of 
sects. Of course, it is comprehensible enough how the Free 
Church cannot afford to disregard the alarms of the uninformed 
and unintelligent men within her pale who have been so scared 
by Mr. Smith’s speculations; but one cannot conceal that the 
fanatic zeal of these good folks for the authority of Scripture 
is resolvable into a form of inward mistrust. 

This Smith case was by much the biggest affair that en- 
gaged attention in those parliaments of the rival Presbyterian 
Churches which have now dispersed. The Assembly of the 
Establishment did, indeed, discuss for the third or fourth time 
an analogous subject,—a proposal to relax the terms of sub- 
seription in the case of those lay office-bearers within the 
Chorch called “ Elders.” At present they are as tightly bound 
as the Clergy to the multifarious and precise definitions of those 
symbols which carry the rigidities of sharp detail to an extreme 
unknown in any other form of creed. Orthodox Conservatism 
looks askance at this movement ; but it grows in strength year by 
year, and is certainly destined to a speedy success, Apart 
from this, the only subject of general interest brought under 
review was the relations of these Churches to each other. Last 
year the Established Assembly sent a courteous letter to every 
other member of the Presbyterian family, inquiring as to the 
terms upon which a reunion might be possible. The proceed- 
ing had in it more of smooth-speaking amiability than 
practical sense. Certainly it has done more to retard than to 
help any reconciliation of such a kind as the Established 
Church is alone disposed to look at. The replies, though in 
every case as courteous as the overture, naturally empha- 
sised the specific difference upon which each Church takes its 
stand as against the Establishment. The sum of them came 
to be that incorporation is not to be thought of, but that 
co-operation in divers respects, both at home and abroad, is 
desirable. The more sensitive and arrogant class of Church- 
men think the Dissenting communities have cleverly ex- 
alted themselves at the expense of “the national Church,” 
and are indignant over the mistake which gave them 
the chance. The irritation which has been induced 
may prove short-lived, but meantime it has unques- 
tionably inflamed existing prejudices and jealousies. The 
effect was visible on the one side in the subdued chuckling 
over a return of membership in the Established Church, 
obtained on the motion of Mr. Maclaren, M.P., which goes to 
show that her adherents number slightly more than one-half 





of the population ; on the other, in a larger vote for Disesta- 
blishment than was ever carried in the Free Church before. 
The return, it is clear, is stuffed full of exaggerations, In 
many instances, it would reduce to nothingness flourishing Dis- 
senting congregations, the membership of which is sure to be 
accurately known and checked, by reason of the fact that the 
rules as to the distribution of clerical payment, instead of 
tempting to an over-statement of its strength, operate in 
the reverse mode; while the most complacently patriotic 
even of Scotsmen cannot hug the delusion that there 
are no habitual non-church-goers north of the Tweed. 
The delight with which the return has been received 
in one quarter, as if a Balaam who meant to curse had been 
constrained to bless, is therefore foolishly misplaced. Equally 
so may be the scornful heat with which it has been derided 
and denounced on the other, though the performance and the 
motive are alike intelligible. One thing is sure, that existing 
estrangements have been widened, and that a new impulse has 
been given to the movement for what is termed religious 
“ equality.” The Scottish Churches are not so political in 
their discussions as English Dissent; but it is a significant 
thing that while the Liberals in the late meeting of the 
Established Assembly did not count by more than units, in the 
rival gatherings Tories were every whit as scarce. 





THE NEXT ELECTION. 


HE Daily News published on Tuesday an excessively long 
and detailed letter upon the next election, which will, 

we trust, attract the attention of Liberals throughout the 
country. It is rather dreary and depressing reading,—but 
then, liveliness is not the first quality in manuals of arith- 
metic. The writer, evidently an expert, after setting aside 
Ireland, where the Liberal majority of 17 Members cannot 
be fully depended upon, gives it as his opinion that at the 
next election it will be absolutely necessary for the Liberals, 
if they are to return to power, to carry a great many counties 


which they have hitherto abandoned to the enemy. The 
numbers in Great Britain are:— 
Tories, Liberale. 
County Members 168 50 


. 


University Members on sos 5 a ese 2 
Borough Members 142 180 


315 232 

The Speaker, who was elected as a Liberal, but who in the 
Chair is of no politics, is omitted, and the total result shows 
that the Tories have a majority in this Island of 83. If, 
therefore, the Liberals intend to conquer, they must either 
carry forty-two Tory borough seats, or they must boldly and 
decisively attack the counties. In order indeed to secure a 
working majority without constant dependence on Irish 
Members, they must carry at least sixty Tory boroughs, 
a result which, unless the Government sustains some extra- 
ordinary and most regrettable disaster, is not to be anticipated. 
Indeed, “ An Old Liberal” does not believe, after careful cal- 
culation, that the Liberals can hope for more than 23 borough 
seats, which, though counting 46 in a division, would still 
leave them defeated by what, in that case, would be 
a most compact majority of 37. We do not ourselves 
quite accept this last calculation, believing, and believing 
with reluctance, that the swing of the democratic pen 
dulum will, as in 1874, be unexpectedly violent and irre- 
sistible. The people are getting convinced, not unreasonably, 
but not through reason, that the long-continued depression in 
prosperity is due to Government, and may easily therefore vote 
in a temper which, except in the counties, will extinguish the 
Tory party. It is best, however, though we state our own 
impression, not to trust impressions in calculation, and if “ An 
Old Liberal” is right, no less than nineteen county seats must 
be won before the Liberals can reckon on any majority at all, 
even one sufficient to secure a coalition Government. 

“An Old Liberal” thinks they may be secured; he 
points out that in 1874 the Tories gained from us no less 
than twenty-six county seats held at the previous election 
by Liberals, namely :—“ Cornwall East, Derbyshire East, 
Gloucestershire West, Herts, Lincolnshire Mid, Lincolnshire 
North, Middlesex, Staffordshire North, Surrey East, Sussex 
East, Wilts North, Wilts South, Worcestershire East, 
Yorkshire West Riding (southern division), and in South 
Essex two seats—total 16; in Wales—Cardiganshire, Car- 
maithenshire, and Carnarvonshire, one seat each,—total, 3; 
and in Scotland—Ayrshire North, Ayrshire South, Berwick- 
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shire, Lancashire South, Perthshire, Roxburghshire, and 
Stirlingshire, one seat each, total 7; aggregate total, 26.” 
Every one of these seats ought to be regained, and a very 
great number more, which have been lost either by very 
narrow majorities, or through apathy, or in a condition of 
the Register much less favourable to Liberal effort. There 
are, moreover, grounds of hope in the extent to which dis- 
gust with the policy of this Government has extended into 
the counties, in the neglect of the farmers’ requests by the 
Administration, and in the sense of distress which is felt by the 
agricultural interest, even more than by any of the urban 
interests of the kingdom. “ An Old Liberal,” therefore, earnestly 
urges the Liberal country gentlemen to come forward once 
more to fight the counties, if not the hopeless divisions, then 
at least those divisions in which there are many towns, or in 
which, from any other cause, there is a reasonable prospect of 
success, The balance of power is in their hands far more than 
on any previous occasion, and they must not this time trust 
the victory of their principles entirely to the boroughs, but 
must exert themselves as eagerly as if there were none but 
county constituencies represented in Parliament. If they will 
not, if they are afraid of spending money, or are at heart re- 
luctant to support Liberals, then they will be saddled with 
this Government for another seven years, and will, probably, 
find at the end of that period that the mischief, as far as 
national prosperity is concerned, is irremediable, and that 
Radical sentiment has acquired a volume and consistency which 
will carry all before it. 

We need not say we entirely agree in this advice to the 
Liberal country gentlemen, who have been far too negligent 
and far too willing to make compacts under which the Tories 
carried in 1874 no less than eighty-two unopposed county 
seats; but we desire to add a word to it. Throughout “An 
Old Liberal’s ” letter, able as it is, and carefully as it ought to 
be considered, there is a little too much of the spirit of the 
old tactician, who relies on registration and family influences 
and readiness to spend money, and all the rest of the old and, 
in its way, very useful machinery. It is necessary, if the posi- 
tion he describes really exists and the account is correct, and if no 
strong wave of feeling passes over the boroughs, that an appeal 
of a much broader kind should be made to the county 
electors, We would ask the leaders of the Liberal party to 
consider whether it is not time that this should be made, 
whether they should not definitely and formally include 
certain county reforms in their programme, such as a com- 
pulsory Agricultural Holdings Act ; an Act declaring the tenant 
owner of all ground-game; a definite scheme for County 
Councils, with the full power of Municipal Councils; anda 
thorough and careful revision of the system of local taxation, 
with the object of lightening not its amount, but its incidence, 
as the incidence of the State taxation has been lightened. 
These are the objects which all county electors desire, which 
they have almost ceased to hope for, and which the Liberals 
ean, in full adhesion to their own principles, grant, if only 
they cordially desire to do it. They have neglected 
the Counties long enough, and it is now time to come 
forward not with promises, but with a definite pro- 
gramme, which farmers and all other county electors can 
study and criticise and understand. It is vain to say such a 
programme will have no effect. Every act of justice has its 
effect, and the county electors are just as anxious to remove 
their especial grievances as ever the borough electors were. 
They not only want something for themselves, but they want 
to feel that if Liberals come into power, they will not be over- 
looked and despised merely because they do not happen to live 
in smoky towns, Devonshire, so powerful under a Tory 
administration, wants to know, to feel certain, that when 
Liberals succeed she shall not be less regarded than any brand- 
new village of factories which, because of its numerous work- 
men, thinks itself a city. 

And we may go one step further. We are not sure “ An 
Old Liberal” is wholly right in his exclusive appeal to the 
country gentry, but believe it is full time for the Liberals to 
settle decidedly their relation to the most serious question of 
all, the appearance of tenant-farmers as candidates for seats in 
Parliament. It is quite upon the cards that the farmers, who, 
if they have another bad harvest, will be at their last gasp 
with apprehension and distress may take the law into their 
own hands, as, but that they were awed by the landlords, they 
would have done forty-seven years ago, and insist upon 
securing the second seat for their own nominees. That is a 
perfectly just claim, and it is one which the Whigs, now that 
they have shown that they cannot carry the counties for them- 


—— 
selves, ought to be prepared to admit. We have not ‘the 
slightest prejudice in favour of such representatives in 
selves. Opinions being alike, we distinctly prefer the great 
squire, who leads the cosmopolitan life and knows what 
nations are, to the little squire or the wealthy farmer, who 
knows chiefly what his own class wants, or at best what is 
good for the rural districts of the kingdom. We would rather 
be governed by Lord Leicester than by Mr. Clare 
and very often we shall not get anybody so good ag Mr 
Clare Read, who, though he is decidedly “ canny,” is 
upright and intelligent. But the demand is just. The 
principle of representative government is imperilled by the 
monopoly of county seats now allowed t. the county gentry, 
more especially when subjects are to be discussed on which 
their interests and those of their constituents are decidedly at 
variance. Candidates who do not own land ought to have the 
second seats, and great Whigs ought to announce that they 
agree to that arrangement, and will do all in their power to 
carry it out. If they do, they will in that very act display a 
sympathy with rural opinion which will materially modif 
the present suspicion of their fairness; while if they do not, 
they will be compelled once more to fight opponents whose 
burden is lightened for them by the aid of an unbroken stream 
of tradition. If they desire to carry the counties, they should 
formally accept the county reforms, and formally agree to 
support any tenant candidate put forward by the “ Alliances,” 
provided only that he can be fully trusted to vote this 
Government out. 








THE “SOCIOLOGY ” OF ANTS. 
NE of the most valuable of the scientific tendencies of the 
present day is the very useful study which is devoted by 
our naturalists to the habits of the more sociable of the animal 
races. Sir John Lubbock has made the scientific observation 
of the sociable insects,—particularly bees, wasps, and ants, 
—a subject peculiarly his own; and his admirable example has 
evidently produced excellent effects on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Only this week, the Times has republished for us, 
from the “ Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences,” a paper by the Rev. H. C. McCook on the personal 
cleanliness of the agricultural ant of America, from which it 
appears that the Transatlantic ant is at least as conspicuous 
for the quality which is said to be next to godliness, and 
as anxious to aid its fellow- ants in the business of 
their “sanitary ablutions,” as. Sir John Lubbock has 
shown various species of English ants to be. Lord Beacons- 
field’s cry of “ Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas !” is evidently 
substantially adopted by the ants of both worlds; and no doubt 
the ant has been helped to gain the habits which this maxim 
summarises, by the law of the survival of the fittest. Clearly ants, 
like men, cannot live healthily in crowded communities without 
well-marked restrictions on personal habits which would tend in 
any way either to spread disease, or even to impede individual 
freedom of motion. If ants, living in such vast crowds and within 
such narrow spaces as, by comparison, alzhost make London 
itself seem a spacious and thinly-populated city, were either 
to lose their activity through getting clogged with foreign sub- 
stances, or to contract diseases such as dirt is known to foster in 
all organic bodies, the whole society would soon come to an end. 
Indolence and inactivity amongst the workers in such crowded 
communities would mean the immediate failure of the commis- 
sariat, and consequently death. Contagion in such communities 
would mean plague, and consequently death. Hence it is clear 
enough that any community of ants whose workers were endowed 
with cleanly and active habits would have the greatest possible 
advantage over other communities not so fully endowed with 
those habits, whence, perhaps, the successful evolution of this 
great principle of practical “ sociology ’’ among the ants of 
both hemispheres. The Philadelphian naturalist suggests, 
indeed, that the ants whom he has watched in a state of captivity 
may devote more attention to their personal cleanliness than 
they would devote in a state of nature. But this we take leave 
to doubt. It is clear at least that they bring their instincts 
with them into captivity, and that if, in the comparatively 
limited numbers of a captive community, the law of cleanliness 
asserts itself so strongly, it is because it has been so impera- 
tively impressed upon them by the accumulated experience of 
thousands of generations. It is clear that either the habit of 
personal cleanliness, or amongst the aristocratic and dependent 
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cleanliness of their masters, is an absolute condition of 
J well-being. Either the ant must keep itself clean and 
help to keep its companions clean, and take delight, as Mr. 
ny and Sir John Lubbeck have described to us, in that 
iness; or the slave-races must keep themselves and their 
masters clean, as sedulously as they feed themselves and their 
The social habits of the ant would probably become 
ultimately impossible, were they not protected by these habits 
of sedulous cleanliness. 

So far it is clear that habits of gregariousness even among 
insects may tend to evolve other habits which, if not exactly 
ethical, are in the sententious wisdom of mankind classed as 
next” to godliness. And no doubt this remark is very en- 
couraging to that new school of scientific thought which is en- 
deavouring to show how the principles of morality are a perfectly 
inevitable outgrowth of the laws which show how to make society 
coherent and strong. And it is very interesting, therefore, to ask 
ourselves how much further, at least in the case of insects, this 
principle will take us? Does it tend to produce any vestige 
of morality, or only to come as near to it as cleanliness does to 

iness, which, we venture to assert, in spite of the maxim we 
have referred to,is not near at all, but a very long way off indeed ? 
Now on this point Sir John Lubbock has made some most in- 
teresting observations. He has carefully studied the domestic 
and foreign policy of the ant, with a view to the sentiments, 
“altruistic” or otherwise, which appear to be indicated, and 
has come to some very remarkable results indeed. The 
foragn policy of the ant is very simple, and rather Chinese (of 
the old school). It consists entirely in killing a foreigner who 
intrudes in any way on the territory of the community. And as 
a foreigner, an ant appears to regard any individual which has 
not been produced in its own nest, even though it be of the same 
species. Sir John Lubbock has shown most effectually that 
ants distingnish, after very long periods of separation, the ants 
which have belonged to their own nest, and even the ants 
reared from the pupze produced in their own nests. These they 
will hospitably receive after a period which would seem to make 
individual identification hardly possible; while strangers,—ants 
of another nest, though of the same species, or ants reared from 
the pupz of ants of another nest,—they will attack and destroy. 
That is a conclusion which Sir John Lubbock has established 
with regard to a good many different species of ants, and in a 
large number of cases for each species. Nor do we regard it 
as one intrinsically fatal to the idea that habits of gregarious- 
ness tend eventually to “evolve” a morality. Certainly, as 
we have said, there are plenty of parallels amongst human 
savages, and even amongst civilised peoples in the historic 
period, for a foreign policy almost as simple. And one can 
well understand that before it is possible for a Jew to look upon 
a Samaritan as his neighbour, he must first have learned to 
understand what neighbourliness really means in the case of 
Jews. But Sir John Lubbock’s observations have gone a good 
deal further, and touched a much more interesting point than 
this. He has tried to make out how far neighbourliness, as 
amongst ants of the same nest, really goes. It is known, as we 
have said, that ants of the same nest will help to cleanse each 
other, and sometimes, we believe, they will carry a wounded and 
disabled ant, that has come to grief outside it, into the nest. 
But these are habits obviously essential, the one to the cleanli- 
ness of the nest, the other to a kind of co-operation neces- 
sary for war with hostile ants. Does the sense of friendli- 
ness go further, and extend to relieving ants of the 
same nest from difficulties in which they find themselves, 
simply for the sake of fellow-citizenship, and without any rela- 
tion to the public safety ? As far as Sir John Lubbock’s very 
curious investigations go, we believe the answer is entirely in 
the negative. We extract a passage condensing his results from 
the very interesting paper published in the fourteenth volume of 
the “ Proceedings” of the Linnwan Society (pp. 274-276) :— 
“To test the affection of ants belonging to the same nest for one 
another, I tried the following experiments. I took six ants from a 
hest of Formi-a fusca, imprisoned them in a small bottle, one end of 
which was left open, but covered by a layer of muslin. I then put 
the bottle close to the door of the nest. The muslin was of open 
texture, the meshes, however, being sufficiently large to prevent the 
ants from escaping. They could not only, however, see one another, 
but communicate freely with their antenna. We now watched to see 
whether the prisoners would be tended or fed by their friends. We 
could not, however, observe that the least notice was taken of them. 
The experiment, nevertheless, was less conclusive than could be 
wished, because they might have fed at night, or at some time when 
we were not looking. It struck me, therefore, that it would be in- 
teresting to treat some strangers also in the same manner. On Sep- 


tember 2nd, therefore, I put two ants from one of my nests of F. 
fusca into a bottle, the end of which was tied up with muslin as de- 
scribed, and laid it down close to the nest. In a second bottle I put 
two ants from another nest of the same species. The ants which 
were at liberty took no notice of the bottle containing their imprisoned 
friends. The strangers in the other bottle, on the contrary, excited 
them considerably. The whole day one, two, or more ants stood 
sentry, as it were, over the bottle. In theevening no less than twelve 
were collected round it, a larger number than usually came out of the 
nest at any one time. The whole of the next two days, in the same 
way, there were more or less ants round the bottle containing the 
strangers, while, as far as we could sce, no notice whatever was taken 
of the friends. On the 9th the ants had eaten through the muslin, 
and effected an entrance. We did not chance to be on the spot at the 
moment, but as I found to ants lying dead, one in the bottle and one 
just outside, I think there can be no doubt that the strangers were 
put todeath. The friends throughout were quite neglected. September 
21st.—I then repeated the experiment, putting three ants from another 
nest into a bottle as before. The same scene was repeated. The 
friends were neglected. On the other hand, some of the ants were 
always watching over the bottle containing the strangers, and biting 
at the muslin which protected them. The next morning at 6 a.m. I 
found five ants thusoccupied. One had caught hold of the leg ef one 
of the strungers, which had unwarily been allowed to protrude through 
the meshes of the muslin. They worked and watched, though not, 
as far as I could see, with any system, till 7.30 in the evening, when 
they effected an entrance, and immediately attacked the strangers. 
September 24th.—I repeated the same experiment with the same 
nest. Again the ants came and sat over the bottle containing the 
strangers, while no notice was taken of the friends. The next morn- 
ing again, when I got up, I found five ants round the bottle contain- 
ing the strangers, none near the friends. As in the former case, one 
of the ants had seized a stranger by the leg, and was trying to drag 
her through the muslin. All day the ants clustered round the 
bottle, and bit perseveringly, though not systematically, at the 
muslin. The same thing happened all the following day. These 
observations seemed to me sufliciently to test the behaviour of the 
ants belonging to this nest under these circumstances. 1 thought it 
desirable, however, to try also other communities. I selected, there- 
fore, two other nests. One was a community of Polyergus rufescens, 
with numerous slaves. Close to where the ants of this nest came to 
feed, I placed as before two small bottles, closed in the same way— 
one containing two slave ants from the nest, the other two strangers. 
These ants, however, behaved quite unlike the preceding, for they 
took no notice of either bottle, and showed no sign cither of affection 
or hatred. One is almost tempted to surmise that the war-like spirit 
of these ants was broken by slavery. The other nest which I tried, 
also a community of Formica fusca, behaved exactly like the first. 
They took no notice of the bottle containing the friends, but clustered 
round and eventually forced their way into that containing the 
strangers. It seems, therefore, that in these curious insects hatred 
is a stronger passion than affection.” 

From this it would appear that while the habit of living in 
communities and co-operating in labour, the habit which the 
late Professor Clifford used to speak of with strange moral enthu- 
siasm as “ band-work,”—importing into the phrase, of course, 
all those disinterested ideas which human nature has borrowed 
from a totally different region,—has resulted in excellent and 
mutually helpful sanitary habits, and also in what we may call 
very rigid alien laws, it does not seem to have resulted in any- 
thing which looks in the least like personal affections. ‘The 
desire to destroy the aliens in the neighbourhood of the nest 
was keen and active. A patrol was set to watch them, The desire 
to help the captive fellow-citizens in the same neighbourhood 
was apparently non-existent. In all the species tried, no notice 
was taken of the fellow-citizens in difficulty ; while every notice 
was tuken of the strangers in ambush. Sir John Lubbock ex- 
presses this mildly, when he says that it appears that in these 
curious creatures hatred is a much stronger passion than affec- 
tion. ‘The evidence here given rather goes to show that fear or 
hatred is very active indeed, while of pure affection in the 
sense of love of fellow-citizens for their own sake—as distin- 
guished from the interest of the nest—there is not a trace. 

And this, we are strongly disposed to believe, is just the 
sort of morals—if morals they could, by any possibility, be 
called—which could alone be deduced as consequences of the 
habits most conducive to the safety and cohesion of large com- 
munities. ‘The gregarious insects afford far more instructive 
examples of the needs of such communities than any higher 
class of creatures. ‘Their communities are much move 
crowded, their instincts much more clearly the offspring of 
their social needs, their administrative organisations much 
more purely social, and on a much larger scale, than in the case 
of any other gregarious creature whatever, man not excepted, 
And what do we find? ‘That while habits which would 
at first-sight appear to involve disinterested service, tend- 
ing to the health and strength of the community, are cer- 
tainly produced, these habits appear to stop just short of any- 
thing like real personal attachment and regard. And probably 
for a very good reason,—namely, that such personal affections 





would be destructive of the satiety of the community, instead 
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of conservative of it, unless they were completed and regulated 
by that very refined, and subtle, and far-reaching principle, 
of which the human conscience is the highest earthly form. 
The first condition of successful social life on a large scale taken 
alone, would be, we believe, not the existence of the higher indi- 
vidual affections, but the non-existence of such affections. The 
mechanical order of one vast community of insects, crowded 
together in a minute space, would be as much disturbed by 
strong personal ties between individuals and individuals, as an 
army would be by the existence of such ties (if they were not 
keptin check by the spirit of discipline), between the soldiers of one 
regiment and the soldiers of another regiment performing dif- 
ferent functions in a different part of the field. The gregarious 
principle taken alone is not the germ of the human affections. 
It is the germ of a kind of organisation very much more perfect, 
for very much lower ends ;—but one not in the least tending 
to the most perfect development of the sort of order for which 
the sense of a moral law, and the existence of a moral govern- 
ment, are the great essentials. 





AN ARMY IN MOVEMENT. 

W* wonder if any Commissariat or Transport officer has 

ever studied professionally the feeding of London. 
It must appear to him such a miracle. Here is a nation 
of four millions of people, 600,000 of them quite helpless, 
encamped on 120 square miles of ground, which does not of 
itself produce enough to feed an ordinary parish, with probably 
half a million of animals beside. Everything except water 
must be brought to them, and most things from scores of miles 
away. Yet they are all fed every day, three times a day, with 
what they like to eat, and fed so well and so easily that they 
never think about it, but regard the getting of ‘money as abso- 
lutely identical with the getting of food. No one probably 
throughout London quite knows how it is done, how sufficient 
food trickles daily in by a thousand routes, how it is distributed, 
or what would be the precise result of a suspension of commu- 
nication with the external world, say through continuous snow, 
such as fell this year near Aberdeen, for ten days or a fortnight. 
Would London survive that experience unhurt? So silent 
is the action of that vast, unconscious, and perfectly free 
organisation by which London is fed, that the very notion of 
London being hungry never occurs to any one; that the Home 
Office has never thought out the possibility, and that the Local 
Government Board never thinks, though it controls the food of 
a grand army of paupers, how their commissariat is supplied. 
If there is money, all is well,—though nobody ever ate sixpence. 
It is a standing miracle, and one which, to a few experienced 
Commissaries and Transport officers, must be a visible one, for 
they can realise as no one else does the almost endless difficulties 
of getting masses of supplies, even when they are collected, 
over the ground. Without the Railways and the River we may 
say blankly the work could not be done, and it is the Railways 
and the River which blind us to its difficulties. The roads 
would be insufficient, and without the roads there would be no 
movement at all even apparently adequate to the end. You 
could no more feed a camp of four millions by waggons moving 
across the open, than you could march an army of that number 
without officers from sea to sea. People talk very lightly of 
“supplying an army,” as if it were an easy thing, and laugh- 
ingly suggest when England is at war, that Spiers and Pond 
should contract for the commissariat and transport; but they 
never realise to themselves what isinvolved. Just let them try 
to take five waggons across a thousand acres of ploughed field. 
Let them remember how a Stuart King used to goa hundred 
miles out of London to the house of some great noble—say, 
Petworth—how provisions, and messengers, and servants were 
sent on horseback, how the inns were stocked in advance, and 
how even then coaches, built just like modern waggons, 
with top-heavy covers, were lumbered along, some- 
times at two miles an hour, and often stopping 
altogether. Let them read the accounts that survive of 
one of these progresses, and then remember that the trans- 
port officer in charge of the baggage of a column in Zulu- 
land has to move, say, 250 Kings all at once, without horses, 
without inns, without roads, without bridges, and under 
such compulsion from circumstances that his King’s coaches— 
the huge waggons—must every now and then—say at a ford, 
say at a pass, say at a point between woods, say on the side of 
a hill—all pass the same narrow place, as if they were getting 





over a bridge. They cannot advance, even when there are 
roads, as cavalry charge on a plain. We who write, tho s 
civilian ignoramuses, have seen it done often enough, but shea 
on a well-bridged road; and we declare we cannot, eves wie 
that experience, conceive fully how, without a road, it is ever 
done,—how the slow, persistent movement, with its unaccount. 
able halts, ever comes to an end. The officer, first of all, has to 
get his 250 huge waggons, with 1,700 oxen and 500 drivers, across 
the open, say, for ten miles, in a sort of stream, which, for ob. 
vious reasons, is as narrow as he can make it. The ground 
unless unusually hard, rapidly becomes a quag; every ascent 
takes hours and every ford cycles of time, at least to the 
General’s mind, a big waggon in a deep ford seeming ag im. 
movable as if nature had built it there, or some flood had left 
it, like a huge boulder, in a freak. Try to take a Pickford van, 
well loaded, straight across a bit of the Essex marshes, The 
beasts, always worn, for that terrible, incessant pulling “ trains" 
them down almost visibly, get along, creep, creep, till at 
last the ascent is a little too steep, or the ground a little 
too heavy, or there is an alarm, and there is a stoppage, 
and half-mad drivers and wholly mad cattle are all jp 
a scrimmage of efforts, and blows, and shouts, and bellowings 
together, and then the cavalcade is in motion again, and 
the Transport officer, if very fortunate, has not lost above 
two per cent. of his draught animals. It is three times 
that sometimes in India, where the camels, if over-urged, 
have a trick of “splitting up,”’—that is, dislocating or 
slipping their thigh-bones out of the socket, in a way no veter- 
inary skill is able to repair; and even in Zululand, and with 
oxen, the losses are sometimes extraordinary. The beasts die 
of heart-break, as much as anything. Then, when the whole 
day has been spent in moving, perhaps, eight miles, there are 
all the beasts to be fed and watered, if they are to be of any use 
next day. The forage may be scanty, and for some of them 
miles off. People in cities never think about water, still less of 
the quantities of water required by crowds ; but to supply even 
5,000 troops and their train of baggage animals comfortably 
you require a running stream. If there are only puddles, 
as so often happens, they are so befouled with treading 
that the water seems to disappear, and it often takes 
hours before all the beasts can be supplied, or before all the 
men are relieved from what rapidly becomes torture. As the 
march continues day after day, the beasts become weaker and 
fewer, and the loads heavier, for the reserve cattle are exhausted, 
and the “ spans” are incomplete; yet the convoys must go for- 
ward, even though the animals can only drag them by more 
and more frequent halts. Stopping is stranding and destruc- 
tion. No wonder that the care of a convoy often costs a General 
more thought than the care of all the rest of his army, for 
merely to get it along takes most exhausting forethought, and 
arrangement, and physical exertion. We have heard it said 
that a Great Northern traffic-master could do anything, but let 
him just try to get 5,000 men with their baggage and animals, 
say, 250 Pickford waggons drawn by bullocks, for a hu: dred 
miles along his line, which is hard and level and straight, and 
see the time he will take about it; and let him then think what 
sort of an aggravation the total absence of his bridges, and the 
presence of steep inclines and rapid descents, would be to his 
troubles. Even if he did not report that the work was im- 
possible and the first stream a final obstacle, he would very soon 
acknowledge that a fortnight was the least he ought to have, 
and that the fortnight was the hardest spell of work he ever 
had in his life, even if everybody worked with him with a will, 
which, when the drivers are Zulus, or Beloochees, or Hindostanee 
cart-owners, burning, perhaps, with rage at being forced to go 
at all, is by no means the case. The transport officer who can 
organise and get full work out of his men and beasts, and keep 
his waggons on their track for days, and not spend a million 2 
minute, deserves five times the credit he ever gets, and ought to 
be paid like the traffic-manager of a great railway. 

Is it all necessary ? Well, it always appears to civil observers 
that less brain has been applied to facilitate the movement of 
troops than to any other part of the economy of an army, and 
that nations in certain stages of civilisation do move about in 4 
way which puts civilised soldiers to shame. J enghiz Khan 
got across the world twice somehow, and great Tartar armies 
used to move about Russia ages before roads were, and in regions 
where they must have carried a large portion of their own sup- 
plies. The Turkish armies before Vienna must have been fed. The 
Asiatic monarchs made war with huge armies in roadless lands, 
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and sometimes, as in Persia, where no kind of requisition would 


have produced supplies. The commissariat of Xerxes and 
Alexander, and Baber and Nadir Shah, was supplied somehow, 
and they all must have moved through very desolate regions. 
Of course the numbers attributed to Xerxes are pure nonsense. 
Nobody ever did or ever will march the population of London 
as an army straight on, and from any place to any place what- 
ever. Still, large armies have moved, very often in very desolate 
regions, particularly in Asia, without any of the difficulties 
being visible to historians which seem to paralyse Lord Chelms- 
ford. We think, however, it will always be found on examina- 
tion that there were certain peculiarities of such armies not 
tolerated now; that nobody cared who lived or who died; that 
the wounded and sick perished, or got through as they could, as 
Turkish soldiers do now; that there was nothing to carry 
except bare food, and very little of that, except flour, each 
man carrying his own arms, and there being little artillery; and 
that scarcely any attempt was made at wheeled waggons. 
Whatever had to be carried was carried on camels, oxen, and 
above all, ponies, which were fed on anything, like the men, 
over-driven, starved, and used up in great herds. Requisition 
did almost everything,—nobody was paid ; the man who did not 
get along was killed or left to die, and the track of the army 
was marked by skeletons for a quarter of a century after. The 
great difficulties of a modern army, expense and humane feel- 
ing, were entirely absent. We suppose Alexander cared for his 
Macedonian Hoplites, but everybody else might die, without 
attracting anybody’s notice, except the vultures’; and if enough 
men are sacrificed, the élite can be carried along. Hyder Ali 
said he would have sent the Europeans to battle in palan- 
quins, so sacrificing eight non-fighters to each fighter; 
and in principle that is what the Asiatic warriors did 
do, and so did the small Spanish armies which conquered 
the New World. Ifa regiment used up ten thousand Indians 
in a march—Mr. Helps puts the figures far higher—what did it 
matter ? Give each European in Zululand a couple of slaves and 
a pony, and leave artillery behind, and the force would get along 
somehow easily enough. And then there is the element of time. 
The frightful expense of campaigning makes moderns impatient, 
but the old warriors and the Asiatic warriors knew no more of 
time than they did of clocks, and marched as the Chinese 
General in Kashgar does now, as if the proper way of spending 
life was to keep marching. He does not care if 200 miles take 
him two years, and on one occasion, if we remember Mr. 
Boulger’s story aright, made a halt just to sow and reap 
acrop! We cannot but suspect, if a few engineers and traffic- 
managers and people accustomed to popular demonstrations 
would give their minds to it, the movement of armies might be 
made easier ; but the best soldiers declare that supplies must be 
carried on wheels drawn by animals, and if they are so carried, 
transport will always be a most formidable difficulty. Artillery 
might be left behind, if the soldiers would bear the moral effect 
of being without guns—for it is the rifle, not the cannon, 
which does the work—and baggage might be reduced to a 
minimum ; but there must be tents, if our few English soldiers 
are not to be squandered in bad climates; and there must be 
food, and healthy food,—and healthy food, with vegetables, 
implies 30,000 pounds’ weight per diem of actual edibles for 
every 10,000 men, and some liquor, however little, and 
cooking apparatus, however rough. Three months’ supply 
is supposed to be necessary, or is necessary, and so 
for every corps d'armée of 10,000 men there is an 
irreducible minimum of, say, 3,000,000lb. weight to be 
dragged along. Double or treble that for the camp-followers’ 
food, for tents, changes of clothing, ammunition, and powder 
ani machinery, and we have ample means of understanding 
why, without railways or horses, it is the most difficult of 
earthly undertakings to move even a small army, and over a 
roadless land, why “a difficult country ’ means so much,—why 
it is such a temptation to Generals to cover enormous space, 
and even risk disaster, rather than overload the routes with men 
and beasts and wheels. 





“L'ETRANGERE,” AT THE GAIETY THEATRE. 
HEN, in 1876, L’Ftrangere was produced in Paris, with 
extraordinary ¢éclat, when every one was talking of the 
costumes designed by Carolus Duran, for his sister-in-law, 
Malle. Croizette, the tremendous competition for admission to 
the dress rehearsals, and the new epithet with which M. Alex- 








andre Dumas had enriched the Parisian vocabulary by his 
scientific-satirical “vibrion,’—a wriggling insect of the in- 
fusorial species,—it was said of the comedy, “Tout cela 
manque de motif, et n’a pas de consistence; mais les situ- 
ations sont superbes, et L’£trangtre est tellement bizarre et 
fascinatrice, qu’on ne peut pas s’°empécher d’étre occupé d’elle.” 
Of all the opinions which the play evoked, this is the most 
strongly recalled by the performance of L’£trangere, for the 
first time in London, with the original cast, M. Got only ex- 
cepted. It is not a good play, according to any standard of 
dramatic excellence ; it is only an odd episode in the life of an 
impossible adventuress; no genuine, well-founded sympathy is 
aroused by any one of the personages. The sentimental portion 
of it is utterly artificial, and occasionally borders dangerously 
on the ridiculous, as, for instance, when the father of the 
Duchesse de Septmonts, who has complacently married his 
daughter to a man with whose vices he is thoroughly acquainted, 
exclaims, when the crash comes,—“ Je suis calmé, maintenant 
qu’élle m’a embrassé, et que j'ai pleuré; mais j’eu avais bien 
besoin,” and the next moment is ceremoniously presenting the 
virtuous lover to “ Madame la Marquise ;” and if the intended 
moral is that love-marriages are safest, after all, it is strangely 
entrusted to the inculcation of the Clarksons, whose own matri- 
monial relations are of so “mixed” a description. The 
adventuress, who, as a whisper and a bow just before the 
piece concludes reveal to us, has also secret relations with the 
police, and the outraged young wife of the “ Vibrion” are 
equally emancipated from the ordinary common-place notions 
of duty and right, and the idea of suicide is treated with 
levity and readiness which seem to pervade all modern French 
writers’ notions on that subject, even those who differ so widely 
as M. Dumas and M. Victor Hugo. Yet is L’Ftrangdre de- 
lightful, and it would be difficult to rate too highly the intel- 
lectual pleasure and refreshment conferred upon the audience 
by such a performance as that of that of last Tuesday evening. 

A considerable element in the enjoyment of a play performed by 
the famous actors at present at the Gaiety Theatre is its absolute 
unlikeness to anything which our own Theatres can give us. The 
play, the players, the methods, the motives,—all are as foreign 
as the language; and a charming sense of completeness, un- 
known to our system, with its few “stars” and its many 
incapables, its absence of education and its generally low 
standard of taste and aim, takes possession of us; [we are 
absorbed in looking at and listening to those exquisitely polished 
ladies and gentlemen, who are totally uninfluenced by us, who 
converse with each other and move about as if there were no 
audience, who are intent only on the perfection of the entire 
effect, on the accurate rendering by all at their very best of the 
author’s conceptions at his very best; and we have no intervals 
of boredom, because it is not somebody's scene, and so-and-so 
is getting through his part somehow. We know all about 
why the Comédie Frangaise is what it is, and that we have 
not the conditions, if the materials were in existence, under 
which alone any similar artistic corps could be organised ; we 
know that we might as reasonably grumble because we can- 
not grow the wines of France. Nevertheless, we grumble. 
When M. Coguelin sits with his back to the audience through a 
long scene,and Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt talks to her visitor 
with concentrated earnestness, and not so much asa glance at the 
boxes, or a squint at the set of her gown; when the servants 
announce visitors, not to the gallery, but to their mistress ; and M. 
Garraud, as Rémonin, chats easily from a divan at the back of the 
stage, an incidental, accidental philosopher of the wittiest order, 
we have adoubily keen perception of the high art of ali this, be- 
cause we know there is nothing like it here. It is quite a new 
experience to wish to see a play for the sake of the play, not 
only because one particular actor or actress performs a part in 
it, to listen to one and all with equal interest and pleasure, and 
to feel, at its conclusion, that the author’s work does not admit 
of any better interpretation. Of the study, the labour, the 
willingness, the concord, which all must bring to add to the in- 
dividual talent of each for the production of such a result, it is, 
perhaps, impossible for outsiders to form an adequate idea, but 
at least we can recognise and admire them. 

Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt, concerning whom more non- 
sense has been talked and written than about any other distin- 
guished woman of the present day—for she could not possibly 
be so clever as she is, if she were so foolish as her flatterers 
make her out to be—was very impressive as Mrs. Clarkson; her 
languid insolence, her calm audacity, her disdaipful malice, her 
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entire unscrupulousness, her underlying ferocity, and her utter 
callousness of nerves—she receives her quondam husband fresh 
from the killing of the “vibrion” duke with the quietest com- 
posure—all these came up to what was expected of this great 
actress’s representation of an ungracious part. Her manner was 
almost perfect throughout, only in the latter part of the narra- 
tion of her career to the Duchesse de Septmonts did she border 
on rant; but just there she did, and in that one point was in- 
ferior to Mademoiselle Croizette, whose expression of counten- 
ance lacked variety, probably because her lips were painted an 
impossible scarlet, like a clown’s, but whose intonation, gesture, 
and movements were simply faultless from first to last, and 
who conducted her fierce quarrel with the “ Vibrion” with 
admirable sincerity, vehemence, and loathing. Mademoiselle 
Sarah Bernhardt overcomes certain physical defects with re- 
markable skill, she drapes an attenuated form with equal taste 
and success, and she uses her arms, which are too long and 
too lank, with much grace and expressiveness ; her carriage is 
fine, her walk is dignified, and not stagey, her voice is peculiar 
and pleasing, and her face, though not handsome, is full of 
power and mobility. If she did not adopt the hideous, Skye 
terrier-like fashion of wearing her hair down on her forehead—a 
fashion which is a boon to fools—she would look more like the 
woman of genius she undoubtedly is, and none the less like 
Dumas’ Mrs. Clarkson. Of her acting of the part there can 
be only one opinion; it is quite admirable, for it fulfils the 
author’s intention; it makes a mean, mercenary, malicious 
woman, with a strong dash of the savage in her, irresistibly 
interesting; but it is easy to understand why she objected to 
making her first appearance before an English audience as the 
Etrangére ; it is a true test of her art, indeed, but not an ade- 
quate exemplification of her genius. The play is gemmed 
with epigrams, of which the greater number fall to the 
share of the male personages, and the exquisite unconsciousness 
with which they are uttered is a marvel of acting. There is a 
vitriolic flavour about M. Dumas’ style, which renders it.en- 
tirely dissimilar from Sheridan’s ; but there is so much likeness 
between the two that each distributes esprit to his dramatis 
persone with reckless prodigality ; that their dialogue is like 
file-firing or lamp-lighting, flash after flash, jet after jet; and 
that the incongruity is not felt, although it cannot fail to be 
seen. The “vibrion” says delightfully clever things, and 
Mauriceau, the father of the Duchess, is a répertoire of wit and 
wisdom, The rédle of Mauriceau was admirably filled by M. 
Thiron; nothing could be more perfect than his self-satisfied 
garrulity, his easy immorality, his shallow paternal vanity, his 
bourgeois vulgarity, just modified by contact with the “world,” 
of which ‘he says,—‘Ce monde est charmant; et il a cela 
d’agréable, qu’au bout d’un certain temps qu’on y est, on croit 
qu’on en est ;” his shrewd judgments, his estimate of his son- 
in-law, and yet his sense that the bargain is a fair one, 
especially as Septmonts, who is “de premiére force & l’épée,” 
has nothing to fear from the ridicule of his male acquaintances ; 
his perfectly candid exposé of the situation to Rémonin, and his 
ludicrous grief at the end. Nothing could possibly be more 
humorous than his lamentation :—‘“ Ma fille aimait un honnéte 
homme, cet honnéte homme Ilaimait; il fallait les marier, 
e’était bien simple. Je n’ai pas trouvé ¢a, imbécile! Et je 
suis cause que cet honnéte homme va étre tué, peut-dtre, et que 
ma fille en mourra; et il se trouve encore des gens pour me 
plaindre! Je ne suis pourtant pas intéressant; mais je suis 
bien malheureux!’” Without the very faintest touch of 
buffoonery, M. Thiron makes Mauriceau keenly comic, and 
skates over some very thin ice indeed with marvellous dexterity. 
While we feel that if we miss a word, or a gesture, or a look of 
any of the actors, it will be a real loss, the sense of attention 
is never strained, the entire harmony of the smooth, courteous, 
conversational tone throughout prevents that, and point after 
point tells with unhurried ease and accuracy, especially, —if 
there be a special excellence in the performance,—in the long, 
sprightly conversation between Rémonin and Madame de Rumi- 
éres—the latter réle filled by Madame Madeleine Brohan, with re- 
finement of esprit, with dignity and ease of manner, and exquisite 
enunciation, which recall the days of Sanson, Regnier, and Plessy. 
In that conversation, the famous comparison between the 
Septmonts of society and the “vibrion” occurs. The entire 
worldliness, yet kindliness, of the “femme inattaquable,” the 
clear-sightedness of the woman who has never loved anybody 
except her son,—that typical French son, of whom she says, 
* Tl me raconte ses peines de coeur; il tient de son pére, qui en 





tthe 
avait beaucoup,”—the candid curiosity of the “grande dame "her 
slight partiality for the “vibrion” her cousin, which does 
not prevent her finding his wife’s lover “trés-bien ;” all these 
and innumerable other shades of character and meaning which 
could not be defined, but make themselves distinctly percep- 
tible, are rendered by this consummate actress with a perfection 
as delightful as the more striking achievements of the more 
important personages. 

The deadly antagonism of two women, the one armed with the 
keen weapon of social superiority, the other with that of up. 
scrupulously used influence, is a motive for dramatic action 
which, developed in the actresses who represent the Duchesge 
de Septmonts and Mrs. Clarkson respectively, could hardly be 
surpassed in efficiency. - Notwithstanding the forced and impro- 
bable manner in which M. Dumas sets this agency to work, by 
the request of the Etrangére to be admitted to the private 
salon of the mansion devoted for the nonce to the purposes 
of a charitable féte, it acts with naturalness and consistency ; 
and the exit of the adventuress is a defeat, although she brags 
to the last, for she has not unmade the marriage which she 
made, though she claims to have done so; “les dienx qui 
sout intervenus ” are Clarkson and the too clever villainy of 
the Vibrion. 

Mesdemoiselles Sarah Bernhardt and Croizette were over. 
dressed throughout; the superb costumes, which were talked 
of in advance as much as the piece and the actors, strike us 
as a mistake; they might make up for inferior acting, they 
rather distract attention from the actual excellence before us, 
and they contrast so strongly with the singularly unpicturesque 
morning costumes of the men, who carry their hats about in 
dark-gloved hands—M. Monnet-Sully’s greenish-brown gloves 
looked absurd, in contact with the white-satin corsage of Madlle, 
Croizette—that the general effect is that of a rehearsal which is 
“dress” for the ladies only. The costume worn by Madlle. 
Croizette as Céliméne on Monday night was a prodigy of 
extravagance, but those who remember Mdme. Arnould 
Plessy in that famous ;réle will not hesitate to award 
the palm of excellence to that greatest of “grandes dames” 
and “grandes coquettes,” not only in the acting, but 
in the costuming of the character. She never fell into the 
vulgar error of over-dressing, and always so insensibly adorned 
her attire that it was not particularly observed, until at a leisure 
moment one bethought oneself of examining its details. Black 
gloves and pink gloves, coming almost up to the shoulder, and 
with elbow-pieces as angular and as ugly as the corresponding 
items in a suit of sheet-armour, are among the extravagances of 
the Etrangtre costumes. They seem to us to temper the epigrams 
unwisely, and the bundles of costly satin and cascades of mother- 
of-pearl which are always trailing and shimmering are blemishes 
in a great and harmonious work of art. 

Unless it be the inevitable necessity in a French comedy that 
the friend of the husband should make love to the wife, we can- 
not discern the raisow d’étre in the piece of Guy des Haltes at 
all. He does nothing, except make love to the Duchess, and 
get snubbed for his pains, until he is unnecessarily made a con- 
fidant of that virtuous love-affair which the parties concerned 
impart so freely to everybody. M. Prudhon acted the part of Guy 
admirably, but it is an excrescence, a superfluity of naughti- 
ness. Of M. Coquelin as the Vibrion it is impossible to say too 
much. He must have fully satisfied the expectations of all 
who were acquainted with his powers, and convinced those who 
were not that he has not been overrated, by his perfect imper- 
sonation of the mean, depraved, futile, brave, despicable, gentle- 
manly, odious, amusing wretch, who never speaks but he says a 
good thing, who is so blasé with vice and so saturated with 
falsehood that he can only imagine it possible to be interested 
in his wife when he reads her love-letter to another man, and is 
proud to be taken for the lover of Mrs. Clarkson, without any 
real claim to that dubious distinction; whose cool insolence is 
only equalled by his perfect savoir-faire ; who is so incapable of 
comprehending honour, that he details his villainous designs to 
Clarkson with captivating frankness, unconscious that they 
could possibly be met with disapproval; and so sensitive to 
affront, that he undertakes two duels with passionate alacrity. 
A more odious character, a more despicable individual, than the 
Duc de Septmonts has never proceeded from the imagination of 
any dramatist; and M. Coquelin makes him thoroughly odious 
and despicable, but so wonderfully real, quaint, incisive, in- 
tolerable, well-bred, and amusing; with his sharp, rapid utter- 
ance, his sudden self-assertion, his cunning malice, and his 
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characteristic oddities, that it is impossible to be quite in- 
different to the fate of the “ Vibrion,” when he fulfils that 
destiny which Remonin describes, in the most famous passage 
in the piece :—“ Les sociétés sont des corps comme les autres ; 

ai se décomposent en certaines parties, & de certains 
moments, et qui produisent des vibrions 4 forme humaine, 
qu’on prend pour des étres, mais qui n’en sont pas, et qui font 
inconsciemment tout ce qu’ils peuvent pour corrompre, dis- 
soudre, et détruire la reste du corps social. Heureusement, la 
Nature ne veut pas la mort, mais la vie. La mort n’est qu’un 
de ses moyens, la vie est son but. Elle fait donc résistance a 
ees agents de la destruction, et elle retourne contre eux les 

rincipes morbides qu’ils contiennent. C’est alors qu’on voit 
le Vibrion humain, un soir qu’il a trop bu, prendre sa fenétre 
pour sa porte, et se casser ce qui lui servait de téte sur le pavé 
de la rue; ou, si le jeu le ruine, ou que sa vibrionne le trompe, 
se tirer un coup de pistolet dans ce qu'il croit étre son coeur, on 
yenir se heurter contre un vibrion plus gros et plus fort que lui, 
qui 'arréte et le supprime. Les gens distraits ne voient la 
qu'un fait, les gens attentifs voient la une loi. On entend alors 
un tout petit bruit, quelque chose qui fait ha—u—u—u [he blows 
alittle air between his lips]; c’est ce qu’on a pris pour lame 
du Vibrion qui s’envole dans l’air,—pas trés-haut. M. le Duc 
se meurt. M. le Duc est mort. Allons, bonsoir !” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
sipeneliintaioe 

THE IRISH CATHOLICS AND THE UNIVERSITY 

QUESTION. 
[To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,— Facts,” it is often said, are our best teachers. An inci- 
dent which not long since occurred in Ireland, and attracted 
much notice, has an important significance, as illustrating the 
question of University Education, which now occupies so much 
attention, though it rose out of a matter connected with primary 
education,—I allude to the conflict at Mallow between the people, 
who were much attached to the Christian Brothers there, and 
the Mallow parochial clergy, who deemed it better that the 
local schools should be transferred from them to the National 
Board. The instruction, as they stated, would be thus im- 
proved ; while the town would no longer have to pay for the 
teachers, who would receive the Government grant. The people 
were not satisfied with this explanation. They broke out into 
ariot, and wrecked the schools. As to the merits of the special 
Mallow question, I know nothing; but the incident has 
been referred to as indicating that in Ireland there exists 
something of that rivalry which used to be common 
between the Regular Orders and the Secular Clergy. Such 
an emulation generally is to be found in Catholic countries, 
and with the usual effects of emulation (useful, on the whole), 
except at periods of depression, when the efforts of seculars and 
regulars combined hardly suffice for the ordinary religious minis- 
trations. It is not generally known that in Ireland, during the 
time of the Penal Laws, much of the ordinary parochial work 
was done by the Franciscans and the Dominicans. They held 
their ground in the most calamitous days, whether from their 
closer organisation, or an extraordinary zeal and courage, 
many of their rules being, of course, dispensed with. The love 
and gratitude of the Irish people to the religious Orders, as 
well as to their secular clergy, need cause no surprise. 

A straw shows how the wind blows, and the “ unwisdom ” of 
the Mallow mob might suggest some reflections often missed 
both by philosophers and statesmmen,—that is, suggest them to 
persons not preoccupied by theory, or vowed to some ethical 
“orthodoxy.” In the first place, it suggests that there is not 
much dependence to be placed on the allegation that the Irish 
people, in their preference for religious education, are only 
following the lead of their clergy. It would be doing a great 
injustice to the Irish national system of education to represent 
it as either irreligious or non-religious. On the contrary, in 
three-fourths of its schools, those called “ non-vested,” religious 
Instruction is freely given at stated hours, the rights of the 
minority being justly secured by a conscience-clause; while 
again and again the leaders of both parties in the State have 
admitted that “ non-vested training-schools ” ought to exist also. 
Notwithstanding, at Mallow at least, the people prefer a system 
wholly religious, to the National, even when they have to support 
it at their own expense. 

A second inference, and one of more urgent importance, is 





also suggested. We have before us The O’Conor Don’s able 
and moderate measure for University education, which, though 
promising a triumph to no party, carries with it the earnest 
sympathies both of the Catholic clergy and laity. The long 
delay in settling that question has much benefited the “ Home- 
rule” party, of course ; but it has proportionately disappointed 
those who had trusted that Ireland was to be legislated for by a 
Parliament which, at least, was to respect Irish principles and sym- 
pathies, as it does those of Scotland. That unfortunate delay has 
arisen from several remarkable misconceptions. I will name the 
chief,—1st. Persons who have not looked below the surface have 
assumed that the University question in Ireland is a question 
between a mixed and mainly secular education on the one hand, 
and on the other & denominational and mainly Catholic one,— 
between an educational system ruled by the State, and one ruled 
by the clergy. They are strangely mistaken. No system could 
permanently succeed in Ireland which did not amply recognise 
religious principles, but systems very different may alike rest 
on religious principles. The real competitors are a religious 
education of a monastic type, on the one side, and on the other 
a religious education which neither regards all compromise as 
dishonourable, nor all State aid as injurious; one directed by 
a due mixture of clergy and laity,—one which, while religion 
has its due and secure place, imparts also a sound secular instrue- 
tion to all, and interferes with the conscientious rights of none. 

The Irish National system began with schools on the “ vested” 
system, but very soon changed to a system chiefly of “ non- 
vested” schools, with far more both of religion and freedom 
about them than could otherwise have been theirs, a change 
brought about mainly through the energy of the Irish Pro- 
testants. Had the State not accepted this change, the system 
would probably have proved a failure; and the Irish Catholic 
schools would have been on the “ voluntary principle,” and on 
the “ monastic” type. A corresponding experiment, as regards 
the higher studies, if persisted in, will end in a similar result. 
Religious Colleges will exist, and multiply, whether the State 
befriends and trusts them, or whether she frowns upon them 
with contumely. 

I proceed to a second misconception. Secondly, State aid to 
institutions in which religion has its place is obviously, as Mr. 
Gladstone remarked, when the discussion was in progress re- 
specting school education in England, by no means the endow- 
ment of religion, unless the institutions thus aided receive larger 
aid than non-religious institutions receive. It is simply the 
State’s contribution to approved secular instruction imparted in 
institutions, whether they elect to impart that only, or to add to 
it religious instruction at their own cost. Thirdly, it is a mis- 
conception to suppose that educational equality prevails because 
the same advantages are offered by a system approved of by 
some parents, and disapproved by the great majority on 
grounds of conscience. This is the feast of the stork 
and the fox. Fourthly, it is a misconception when men 
affirm that to endow secular education only is to follow 
the precedent given when the Protestant Church was dis- 
endowed. On that occasion, equality between tivo religious 
bodies could only have been effected by endowing both, or 
leaving both disendowed; and the latter course was adopted. 
In the matter of education, the two competitors are obviously 
not two religious bodies, but thé maintainers of two ethical 
systems, one favouring secular and the other religious education, 
the maintainers of both systems alike, whatever their religion 
may be, paying taxes in common. These misconceptions have 
had a “long day,” but it is not the nature of such to last for 
ever. The Irish people, while taxed for the support of institu- 
tions of which the majority could not conscientiously avail 
themselves, have contributed about £200,000 during the last 
thirty years to the Catholic University. A national instinct is 
thus indicated, and an instinct concurring with a principle has 
strength. For myself, I believe in religious education, but ° 
I believe also in competition, if it be on a “fair stage.” 
I should be sorry if those who prefer the “ Queen’s Colleges ” 
were deprived of them; but I do not understand why those 
persons should not also accept willingly, and even gladly, a 
competition on equal terms between what they regard as the 
sounder and the less sound principle. If endowed and unen- 
dowed Colleges contend for the same University prizes, is not 
this plainly a race between horses, some of which are highly 
fed, while the others are starved? Free competition on equal 
terms would speedily provide Ireland with a higher University 
education than she could derive from the best system exalted 
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to an unjust “ascendency.” It would improve the secular 
Colleges themselves, by teaching them to appreciate more the 
spiritual element in education. 

It is not the University question only that is at issue. It is 
the permanence of that course which was taken last year re- 
specting intermediate education, and taken long since respect- 
ing primary education. The endowment, not of religion, 
but of Colleges in which religious edu-stion is superadded to 
secular, but only for those who desire it, and at the sole cost of 
private individuals, the minority being secured from all attempts 
to tamper with their faith, can be objected to by none except 
those who would equally object to the non-vested schools, 
which constitute three-fourths of those in the National system. 
Their destruction would be the destruction of that system. 
Those who wish well to that system, as well as those who would 
prefer one more exclusively religious, must therefore alike resist 
that narrow principle, oddly supposed to be “broad,” by the 
too impassioned advocates of an exclusively secular education, 
The Queen’s Colleges are endowed ; to endow also such Colleges 
as would be included in The O’Conor Don’s “ University of St. 
Patrick” would but follow precedent. It would be but the 
addition of the “non-vested” to the “vested” schools in the 
National system. 

The present time offers special facilities for the settlement of 
this question. Should the opportunivy be lost, it will be settled 
later, but with a diversity of result which will affect the civil 
interests of the country more permanently than the religious. 
The removal of grievances has in Ireland too often been 
deferred until a long agitation had been created by 
wrong, and has not therefore produced gratitude or peace. 
Catholic emancipation, the Church question, the land ques- 
tion,—who is there but deplores now that the settlement 
of these was so long delayed? That settlement was effected 
at a heavy cost, and for the sake of peace; can it be wise 
to forfeit that peace, by further prolonging a fruitless war 
against the conscientious convictions of the great mass of Irish- 
men? The same unstatesmanlike procrastination which renders 
the best legislation of recent times in part barren, makes impos- 
sible an effectual resistance to the dangers that threaten the 
future of the Empire. Those dangers proceed from the dreams 
of visionaries and enthusiasts, converted into realities by a sur- 
viving and palpable injustice, which gives dignity to imaginary 
grievances, by supplying to them one that is real, prefixing a 
number to the cyphers. To meet dangers which accident may 
at any time aggravate, it is necessary to have on the side of 
order those men whose instincts and whose interests would 
naturally place them on that side. But these are men who have 
solid convictions, and who will not sacrifice what they deem the 
moral welfare of the country to suit the exigencies of parties or 
appease the fanatics, whether of a sectarian or of an ethical 
dogma. To refuse just concessions to the men of principle will 
necessitate progressive concessions to the men of enthusiasm,— 
concessions which will be found in the end to have fatally fanned 
the flame they were intended to extinguish.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AUBREY DE VERE. 





MR. MACRAE AND PROFESSOR HAECKEL. 
(To THE EpItoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Down south here, in sunshine and silence, there is full 
leisure to read and enjoy a remarkable number of the Spectator, 
such as that of last Saturday; and indeed, this pleasant com- 
bination for the inner and outer man throws some light on Mr. 
Mallock’s question whether life is worth living. Do not, how- 
ever, reckon it ungrateful, if I ask leave to compare the striking 
articles on Mr. Macrae and Professor Haeckel. In the first, the 
writer proceeds on certain assumptions respecting the eternal 
nature of the soul, which he supports by a deferential, but I 
think, misapplied citation of our Lord’s words in St. Luke's 
account of his argument with the Sadducees, “ All live unto 
Him ;” ending by the statement that since “the Christian Reve- 
lation was the grafting of a new life in our hearts, not the im- 
parting of a new calculus of the infinite to our minds,” we 
ought not to “ torture” the Scripture into yielding any definite 
doctrine on retribution, The possible value of this article as a 
means of grace to the United Presbyterians, and especially to 
Dr. Hutton, is indeed incalculable; but, notwithstanding its 
declared object,—to discourage dogmatism, I submit that it 
breathes the temper of faith, with its usual accompaniment, 
here and there, of readiness to employ language of confidence 
somewhat in excess of the evidence. 








The second article, on Professors Haeckel and Murphy, is 
written in the temper of science,—to which there can be no 
objection. But what I wish to point out is the different measure 
of certainty expressed herein as to the survival in human death 
of any separate “entity.” Here there is no explicit denial even 
of Haeckel’s monism, with its awful conclusion that science 
knows of no future for man. It is spoken of in the closing 
paragraph as a philosophical theory still sub judice, and in the 
balances ; and all that is declared is that this doctrine of evoly. 
tion, now struggling for a permanent existence, may be go put 
as not to involve our “ extinction in the crisis ” of death. Perhaps 
I have unwittingly mistaken the sense, and certainly I do not 
desire to insist on an impossible unity of thought in your 
pages; but it does appear as if poor Mr. Macrae is knocked over 
much more summarily, in the first article, for not believing in 
the immortality of all human beings, than is Professor Haeckel, 
in the second, for not believing in the immortality of any. 
Many readers will, with me, probably prefer the temper of the 
latter article on evolution, thinking it to go much nearer to the 
heart of things, in the present state of controversy, than the 
confident tone of the former. 

There is something almost like the effect of magic in the 
strange refusal of nearly all contemporary speculators on a 
future state, including the Spectator among the fairest, even to 
consider carefully the doctrine which has striven for a whole 
generation to gain a hearing, namely, that a future eternal state 
for man is altogether undiscoverable by physical or metaphysi- 
cal science, because science takes cognisance of law, and man’s 
futurity, with its “ eternal life’ and “ second death,” is, accord- 
ing to revelation (which rests on its own proper evidence) not 
the result of law, but of supernatural redemption through the 
Divine Incarnation, the evolution of the hidden Deity in a 
human birth. Professor Haeckel will, we believe, dis- 
cover here alone both a personal God and an immortal 
humanity. So long as the question of future retribution 
is considered, as in Scotland, from the stand-point of be- 
lief in natural immortality, there seems no end to the 
quarrel on the nature and duration of hell-torments, and 
on the character of God. As soon as man’s humbler 
place in nature, as ascertained by comparative science and 
confirmed by revelation, is admitted, it is no longer regarded 
as “torture ” to take the Scripture language on man’s impending 
“death ’ and the “ gift of eternal life” in its most obvious sig- 
nification, to the great comfort of ordinary readers ; but it is 
also seen that the doctrine of retribution occupies only a single 
place in a wider circle of coherent and self-commanding ideas, 
and receives a solution which innumerable persons are finding 
to be in conformity with the moral facts of life, and with an in- 
telligible view of the moral attributes of God. The bearing of 
such a belief in redemption (as having for its object the com- 
munication of immortality) on the importance of Christianity is 
too obvious to require remark.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Niton, June Qud. Epwarp WHITE. 





ARISTOTLE AND MR. BROWNING’S IDYL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”) 
Sir,—It may be of interest to point out the origin of Mr. 
Browning’s story of “ Halbert and Hob ”—quoted in your last 
number—in the “ Ethics” of Aristotle (VII., vi., 2):— O saxéuevos 
Ovpass’ xal yao 
aitos tAxvos tov mation petyois tvtadda. The story is intro- 
duced as an illustration of the hereditary character of anger. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. E. S. 


Ure tov viev wavecbus ixtreve woes rails 


CANNING’S EPIGRAM ON MR. WHITBREAD. 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sirx,—In your notice of the late Mr. Samuel Charles Whitbread. 
in last Saturday’s Spectator, you refer to Mr. Canning’s well- 
known lines. The lines in question were, however, composed 
during the speech of the late Mr. Whitbread’s father, at the trial 
of Lord Melville in Westminster Hall, and not in consequence 
of any remarks of Mr. 8. C. Whitbread’s in the House of 
Commons. They run as follows :— 
“T’m like Archimedes for science and skill, 
I'm like a young prince going straight up a hill ; 
I’m like (with respect to the fair, be it said),— 
I’m like a young lady just bringing to bed. 
If you ask why the 11th of June I remember, 
Much better than April, or May, or November,— 
On that day, my Lords, with truth, I assure ye, 
My sainted progenitor set up his brewery ; 
On that day, in the morn, he began brewing beer ; 











--J am, Sir, &e., 
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On that day, too, began his connubial career ; 

On that day he received and he issued his bills ; 

On that day he cleared out all the cash from his tills ; 
On that day he died, having finished his summing, 

And the angels all cried, ‘ Here’s old Whitbread a-coming !’ 
So that day still I hail with a smile and a sigh, 

For his beer with an E, and his bier with an I; 

And still on that day, in the hottest of weather, 

The whole Whitbread family dine all together. 

So long as the beams of this honse shall support 

The roof which o’ershades this respectable Court, 
Where Hastings was tried for oppressing the Hindoos ; 
So long as the sun shall shine in at those windows,— 
My name shall shine bright as my ancestor’s shines, 


Mine recorded in Journals, his blazon’d on signs !’’ 





POETRY. 


WALL-FLOWERS. 


WueEre the Wall-flowers grow, 
Many come and go; 

Rich and poor men pass, 
Lover, too, and lass ; 

Children at their play, 

Heads careworn and gray. 


Nought of all that go 

Do the wall-flowers know ; 
Yet their perfumes reach 
To the heart of each,— 
Win one moment’s share 
In each passer there. 








Droop thy head, and go, 
Poet, from the show ; 
Man thou art, not flower, 
Decade liv’st, not hour, 
Reason hast, and will, 
Sympathy and skill. 


Yet what canst thou know 
More of all that go? 
Could thy verse but reach 
To the heart of each, 

As the wall-flowers’ scent, 
What were thy content! 





PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 
[FROM DANTE’S “ INFERNO.”’] 
Arter that I had heard my Teacher name 
The Ladies and the Knights of days gone by, 
*Wildered I stood,—so pity o’er me came. 
* Fain,” I began, “ oh, Poet, fain would I 
Speak with the two who pass on side by side, 
And seem so lightly on the wind to lie !” 
And he to me, “ When thou shalt see them glide 
Nearer to us, entreat them by the love 
That leads them on; thou wilt not be denied.” 
Soon then as them the wind toward us drove, 
I raise my voice,—* Oh, spirits woe-oppressed, 
Come, speak with us, if none else disapprove !”” 
As doves, invited to their genial nest 


By fond desire, with wings outstretched and strong, 


Fly through the air at their own will’s behest, 
So came they to us, issuing from the throng 
Grouped around Dido, through the air malign,— 
Such force did to my tender plea belong. 
“ Oh, breathing creature, gracious and benign, 
Who through the lurid air on visit wend 
To us who tinged the earth incarnadine, 
If that Creation’s Sovereign were our friend, 
Him would we now petition for thy peace, 
Who pity hast on our perverted end. 
To hear and speak, whate’er thy pleasure is, 
Of that, together, will we speak and hear, 
The while the winds, as now, in silence cease. 
The burgh where I was born is seated near 
The sea-board, whereunto the Po descends, 
He and his affluents to have quiet there. 
Love, that the gentle heart full soon appends, 
Seized upon him, for the fair form removed 


Epwarp C. Grey. 


F. W. B. 





From me in manner that e’en yet offends. 
Love, that from loving ne’er exempts the loved, 

Charmed me with his so potent spell ; and he 

Has ne’er abandoned me, as thou seest proved. 
Love to one death led us in company. 

Him Caina* waits for, who our life distraught.” 

These were the words conveyed from them to me. 
While thus I heard what the chafed spirits taught, 

I bowed my head, and held it low until 

The poet asked me “ Whereof is thy thought ?’”” 
When I made answer, I began, “ What thrill 

Of sweet imaginings,—what yearning’s force 

Urged them, alas! to the last step of ill ?” 
Then I returned to them, and my discourse 

Renewed,—* Francesca, thy indign 

Tortures draw tears from sad and pious source. 
But say, in time of those sweet sighs of thine, 

Whereat, and in what mode, did love dispose, 

So that your dim desires ye should divine ?” 
And she to me, “ None greater among woes 

Than the remembrance amid misery 

Of happy days; and that thy Teacher knows. 
But since thy words so keen a wish imply 

To trace our love back to its earliest prime, 

Even as one who weeps and speaks, will I. 
We read one day—’twas but to while the time— 

Of Lancelot, how love held him enchained ; 

We were alone, and without thought of crime. 
The story oft our eyes to meet constrained, 

And blanched our cheeks, but over us sore tried 

One point alone it was that victory gained. 
When of warm lips we read that failed to chide 

Kissed by so frenzied lover,—then, too, he, 

Whom never more from me may aught divide, 
Kissed me upon the mouth all tremblingly. 

Pandar, the book, and he who wrote it, was. 

No farther forward on that day read we. 

W. T. THornton. 





WANTED—A WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 
(THE OLD SOCIETY.) 

We have had frequent occasion to remark on the unsatisfactory 
manner of the management of the Royal Academy, and it 
is equally evident that Water-colours are even still more 
cramped by the present modes of exhibition. For instance, we 
go to the Old Water-Colour Society, and we see the work of 
one group of artists the same year after year. We go to the 
“ Institute of Painters in Water-Colours,” and we see the same 
thing repeated by another group. We go to the Dudley Gallery, 
and we have a third group, as before, doing work of the same 
kind, and generally of the same subject, yearly. These three 
exhibitions practically represent the Water-Colour Art of 
England. The average attendance during the season, at the 
fullest time of the day, is about fifteen at the Dudley and Old 
Water-Colour, and seven or eight at the “ Institute.” 

The private-view day is generally crowded with dealers, 
buyers, artists, and their wives; and after that, as a rule, 
nobody goes, except where a solitary, being really fond of 
pictures, and having a vacant hour, strolls round the nearly 
empty galleries, and reflects curiously upon the feelings 
of the courteous Secretary, who sits at a table in the middle 
of the room to answer inquiries, and if it may be so, receive 
deposits, and affix the little blue label of “sold” to some 
favoured work of art. Here, too, may frequently be heard such 
colloquies as the following, carried on openly enough :—Buyer : 
“That's rather a good thing of Blank’s.”—Secretary : “ Yes, it 
has been much admired; only yesterday,” &c.—Buyer: “You 
said sixty guineas, I think, was what he wanted; rather a stiff 
price, isn’t it P’—Secretary : “ Well, it is marked sixty in the 
list.”—Buyer: “I suppose a fifty-pound note would buy it ?”— 
Secretary: “I know he’s rather anxious to sell it,” &c., and so 
on for some minutes, buyer and secretary flitting meanwhile 
between the desk and the picture. So ultimately the picture is 
sold, the Gallery takes its ten per cent., and the judicious buyer 
walks off triumphant, having succeeded in getting a fine work 
of art-—or so, at least, he thinks—fifteen per cent. below its 














° ‘Caina was an abyss in He)), to which Cain had been consigred. 
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market value, and feeling all the glow of a generous patron of 
Art into the bargain. We confess that we never look at the 
pictures which have been “ collected” by wealthy amateurs, 
without a thought of the amount of petty higgling which has 
probably been gone through by the collector for each work. 
Of course, there are exceptions. There are wealthy men who 
are fond of Art, who know a good thing when they see one, and 
will pay a good price for it; but the great, by far the greater, 
number are simply hucksters in pictures. They have a notion 
that they can earn the reputation of beneficent patrons of Art, 
on the one hand, and fill their own pockets on the other. The 
artist is to them no more than the machine that ploughs the land 
the crop of which they hope to reap, and the beauty of pictures is 
no more to them, than the beauty of a rich corn-field is to a Suffolk 
farmer, and is looked at in the same way. ‘“ How much is it 
worth per acre?” That is the question. What is the conse- 
quence ? The artists not unnaturally despise their patrons, and 
paint them big, bad pictures, for which they ask four times 
what they are worth, and twice what they intend to take; or 
they sell their pictures, before they are even painted, to a dealer 
at so much per size, or per year, and so avoid the higgling 
and brow-beating altogether. But we must not dwell upon this 
subject, we only mentioned it to emphasise the fact that these 





small, semi-private galleries are bad for the artists, as well as the | 


art, for they tend to throw the artists entirely into the hands 
of the dealers, and a small clique of buyers, the general 
public never seeing their work at all. What is wanted 
is an exhibition which will do for Water-colour Art, what 
the Grosvenor and the Academy do for oils,—a place 


where every artist may send with a reasonable chance of | 


admittance, and where the works of all schools can be seen 
together. The perfectly extraordinary lack of decent figure- 
painting, which is now noticeable in these three exhibitions, 
would probably be remedied to a great extent by the adoption 
of this plan, as in a large exhibition the main interest always 
depends on the figure-work; whereas, in small galleries, a 
figure-subject of any size seems quite out of place,—as witness 
the works of Lockhart in this exhibition. Besides, the great object 
of getting the work seen would be accomplished, the public would 
go eagerly to a water-colour exhibition which represented the best 
work in that medium of all the artists, but they can always find 
better artistic remuneration for their shillings, than going to these 





small Societies, and in truth we do not blame them for leaving | 


them unvisited. There is another point very important, which is 
that all the people who do go at present to these exhibitions, are 


either friends of or admirers of the artists ; and to such an extent | 


is this the case, that generally those who go to the Institute do not 


go to the Old Water-Colour, and vicé versé, and those who go to | 


the Dudley do not go to either of the others. The consequence 
is that the artists never hear any opinion except that of their 
admirers, and they only paint what suits them,—they never 
hear what George Eliot calls “the frank opinions of our Free 
People travelling by excursion train.” 

And lastly, besides its gain to the artist, the public, and 


the art, this exhibition would be a gain to the nation, and one | 


of which we might well be proud, for it must be remembered 
that water-colour art is an indigenous plant to our English 
soil, and in its highest developments can only at present be seen 
here. You may look through the Continent from Boulogne to 
Moscow, and not find anything approaching to the water-colours 
of Walker, Pinwell, Hunt, Boyce, and half-a-dozen others. But 
this will not long be the case, if we let our exhibitions continue 
in the state of contented apathy into which they have sunk, and 
fritter away in half-a-dozen small galleries the works which 
should hang side by side. Already a water-colour exhibition 
has been opened in Paris, others will quickly follow, and, 
before we know it, we shail have lost our supremacy, if 
we cannot make some determined effort at general pro- 
gress. The fact is that the immense improvement in tech- 
nical skill, and the foolish imitation without clear under- 
standing of the Pre-Raphaelite principles of work, has resulted 
in many instances in a style of petty, minute, uninteresting 
painting; and in the cases where the artists have chosen rather to 
follow what is called the “transparent”? methods of water-colour 
painting, they have been almost invariably the weaker brethren, 
and have retained their fondness for the chromo-lithographic 
colour and composition: the sort of picture that was inaugu- 
rated by Richardson and Rowbotham, and which, as its effect 
depended chiefly upon bright colours sharply contrasted, 
was especially suitable for reproduction by the above method. 











Much of the worst water-colour art of the day is due either to 
the imitation of Richardson on the one hand, or Walker on the 
other, and we see little hope for this art, unless it can get 
into a freer atmosphere, and emancipate itself from the thraldom 
in which it ‘is at present languishing. We must apologise to 
our readers for this long preface to our notice of the Water. 
Colour Society, but all who wish well to this branch of Art will, 
we are sure, readily excuse us. 

The first work we shall notice is No. 14, by Henry Wallis, a 
scene from the Merchant of Venice,—Antonio receiving the con. 
gratulations of his friend after the trial. In dramatic interest 
this picture is a total failure; one neither knows nor cares which 
is Antonio, or what the friends are saying to him; in arrange. 
ment it is clever, and in colour interesting. It is remarkable in 
the present exhibition, as being almost the only attempt, and it 
is more or less successful in its endeavour, to make a piece of 
paper valuable by the mere beauty of its colouring. The colour 
is sometimes a little sharp (this wofd really expresses it, it seems 
to set your teeth slightly on edge), as, for instance, in the gold 
capitals and the green, serpentine, marble pillars; but, on the 
whole, it is rich and glowing, though Mr. Wallis has not quite 
seized the beauties of crimson and scarlet, yet he has gone very 
near to doing so. No. 12,“ Bury Village,” by Mr. Thorne Waite, 
is one of this artist’s skilful renderings of nature, not in 
the least like her in detail, but giving a pleasant colour-effect, 
with a notable impression of ease and brilliancy. Of all our young 
painters, Mr. Thorne Waite alone combines the effect of the old 
and the new schools of water-colour. His earlier works were 
little else than imitations of Cox, then De Wint obtained a 
great influence over his mind, and now he is like Cox in 


| his skies and De Wint in his hills, though very much 


brighter and less heavy in his colouring than the latter. He is 
essentially a “sketcher,” and his finished pictures are very 
seldom more than sketches, elaborated in workmanship, but not 
added to in detail. All that you get in his finished work you 
get in his sketches, and get it fresher and more vividly. No, 
20, “Study of Moonlight Effect at Berne, overlooking the 
River Nydech, to the Oberland Alps,” by Holman Hunt, is one 
of those essentially faithful and elaborate studies of almost un- 
paintable effects of light which Mr. Holman Hunt alone has 
the strength of mind to attempt to paint and exhibit. No one 
but a painter can properly appreciate the intensity of the dif- 
ficulty and the resolute adherence to truth of such work. Notice 
the manner in which the lights along the river-shore are kept 
in their relative subordination to the moonlight, while yet 
giving distinct light to the lower portion of the picture, and 
the mingled effect of gas and moonlight on the terrace in the 
immediate foreground. Rightly understood, there is in this 
picture a very great amount of power and beauty, though we 
doubt if any one who has not studied the appearance of Nature 
at such a time would imagine it to be correct. The truth is, 
that most people carry about with them a more or less con- 
ventional representation of what Nature is like in various 
moods, and when they see a picture, they straightway lug 
out this conventional idea of theirs and compare it with the 
picture, and if the two differ, then they say the picture is 
wrong. Thus, in this picture, the moon is surrounded by 
iridescent clouds, which give great offence (from the brightness 
of their iridescence) to most of those whose opinions we have 
heard. Well, this iridescence is simply,—true; there’s no more 
to be said about it, but it would be impossible to cause people 
who have not seen and noticed it in Nature to believe in its 
truth. 

In connection with this subject, notice No. 25, by H. P. 
Riviere, “Coliseum by Moonlight.” This is a splendid example 
of conventional moonlight, which is unlike the real thing. We 
will say nothing more of the picture than that the artist has 
nearly succeeded in reducing the ruin to the aspect of an old 
Nos. 31 and 43, by Mr. G. P. Boyce, are two 
views of the “Porte Neuve,” at Vézelay, Burgundy, the first 
from inside the town, the second from outside. Inside, we see 
nothing but a roughly paved street, terminated by a white house 
with an arched doorway, and on the right hand a very charming 
little bit of steep by-street. On the outside, however, we get 
the city wall, and a fine old round tower by the side of the 
arched gateway, the long roof of the white house just showing 
above the old wall. Both these are elaborate examples of Mr. 
Boyce’s work, but his most perfect picture here is a little one on 
the screen, a deep, narrow valley, seen from above, the sides of 
the hills are covered with yellow birches, through which we 


martello tower. 
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get a broken view of the winding road, and the landscape be- 
yond. We think Mr. Boyce’s “finish” is almost passing the 
stage where it adds to the truth of the scene. It seems now 
almost as if the artist had grown to love it for its own sake, 
and his pictures are beginning to have the appearance of labour, 
as well as the reality. We say this with the greatest diffidence, as 
Mr. Boyce’s works have always given us the greatest personal plea- 
sure of any landscape-painter since Walker. No. 49, by Walter 
Duncan, is a melancholy instance of what a peril a young painter 
may find it to have a sense of colour, or, perhaps, rather to be told 
that he has sucha sense. In this picture of “ Music,” three people 
sitting upon the ground playing and singing, there is neither in- 
terest nor drawing, nothing but a lot of reds and orangey-yellows 
and greens, put on in more or less effective blots. Notice especially 
the insolent drawing of the hands,—more like vultures’ claws. 
No. 55, “ Cottage Gardens, Fir Hill, Shere, Surrey,’’ by Mrs. 
Allingham, a little bit of nature, very evidently touched by a 
woman’s hand, full of delicate beauty, and that softly modified 
truth a woman delights in, not the coarse, blunt, unadulterated 
truth of man. A little small, perhaps, and somewhat trivial, 
but fresh and green as spring-time itself. No. 53, “ Hues of 
Evening,’ by Alfred Newton. A fine studio-drawing of the 
gray side of snow-mountains, evidently painted without direct 
recurrence to nature. A poem rather than a picture, quiet, 
beautiful, and sad. No. 54, by Clara Montalba, “Crab Pots, 
Venice,” is a drawing of those interesting objects, overhung by 
a couple of shapeless red and yellow sails and an old wall, above 
which some confused and very ill-drawn branches of trees appear 3 
in the distance is “ Santa Maria.” Miss Montalba has many draw- 
ings here, but all are alike in two respects; in all there is a total 
contempt for drawing, and for decently careful painting; the 
only thing sought for is some subject which will give occasion 
to introduce an effect of light, or of that peculiar colour which 
this lady affects. Look, for instance, at 264, by this lady, 
on the fourth screen. It is a little drawing, about six inches 
long, and even when you are sitting down on the sofa, you can 
see the way in which the body-colour has been smeared over 
the sky, apparently with the finger, in irregular patches. his 
coarseness of drawing and colouring is the more to be regretted, 
as this lady is certainly clever in many ways. 

Nos. 88 and 96, by Matthew Hale, a scene on Como, and a 
scene by the quay in Bristol, are two poetical drawings of con- 
siderable interest. The atmosphere in each is well rendered, 
and there is in the latter just that touch of unforced poetry 
which is necessary in the treatment of such a subject to bring 
it properly within the sphere of Art. The idle ships moored to 
the wharf, the busy crowds of people, the steeple rising out of 
the mist and cutting sharply the clearer air above, and the 
moon beaming yellow and still in the quiet twilight above the 
busy city, are all just tinged with the poetry we speak of — 

“ Rest after toil, port after stormy sea, 
Peace after war, death after life, 
Doth greatly please.” 
We hope none of our readers will be hard upon us for misquo- 
tation, for we have quite forgotten where the above comes 
from, and cannot verify it. But such seems to be the sentiment 
of the picture, and the execution is thoroughly simple and good, 
the drawing of the ships especially. 

Nos. 157 and 209 are two decorative or semi-decorative draw- 
ings of scenes on a railway, by Edwin Buckman, a clever young 
artist. The first a lot of navvies making a cutting, the second 
some stone-trucks standing idle on the rails, and some rabbits 
popping about beneath andround them. Both are indisputably 
clever, but are hardly to be criticised from the point of view of 
serious works of art. The drawing in each appeared to us be 
especially good of its kind, though, why a decorative artist 
should select such an unpromising subject as the first named 
we do not know. The second is decidedly comic, and rivals 
Marks on his own ground. There are many small landscapes 
by Albert Goodwin here, which are all good in their way, 
—and a very delicately lovely way it is. No. 294, “The Old 
Manor House, Maidstone,” is the one which gives us most pleasure. 
Tom Lloyd has a great many works here, most of them careful, 
and some, as, for instance, the little sketch of two girls reading 
under a red wall, very nice in colour. Mrs. Angell has her deli- 
cate flowers and fruit, as usual ; Tadema, a Roman scene; and 
there are many other small landscapes of merit, and considerable 
technical skill. A new Associate, Mr. H. Marshall, has a 
thoughtful drawing of ‘‘ Westminster Abbey at Daybreak on a 
Winter’s Morning,” which deserves careful notice. 











BOOKS. 


 ——- 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW BOOK.* 

We conclude that the “Impressions of Theophrastus Such” are, 
in general, meant to represent the impressions of George Eliot, 
with such slight change of costume as may have been necessary 
to give that great author the requisite ease of movement and 
presentation. Nevertheless, we regret the artificial framework 
thus invented for a volume of essays which, to our minds, 
would have flowed much more easily and naturally directly 
from the pen of a writer who has gained for herself 
a well justified authority in English literature. The two 
essays devoted to the sketch of the imaginary essay-writer 
would have lost nothing by losing their fictitious elements, and 
all the rest would have gained in simplicity and ease. We do 
not know whether it is the imaginary change of personal 
identity which has caused George Eliot to indulge in the old- 
fashioned habit of attributing to all the characters she discusses 
significant classical or English names, like Glycera, Laniger, 
Corvus, Mixtus, Scintilla, Euphorion, Aquila, Bantam, Skunk, 
Man-trap, Ganymede, &c.,—but whether it were due to this 
semi-dramatic motive or not, the result is to be regretted. 
It produces the effect of a ponderous playfulness, not, 
perhaps, unsuitable to the imaginary author, but decidedly un- 
suitable to most of the subjects discussed ; and it has a vexatious 
effect on the mind of the reader, which is greatly to be regretted 
when the writer is such a one as George Eliot. The book is‘ 
studded with fine thoughts and fine expressions, but the 
medium in which they are distributed is sometimes so stiff 
that the effect is injured. The semi-dramatie form has 
not suited the writer. She moves in it with a laboriousness of , 
gait not usual with her; and even the finest of her touches 
are frequently clogged by the mental awkwardness appro- 
priate, we suppose, to her imaginary and very super- 
fluous London bachelor. Certainly George Eliot did not need 
anything to give her fresh inducement for that over-emphatic 
use of a slightly pedantic phraseology which was gaining 
on her in both her last books. But the fictitious Theophrastus 
Such does apparently give her fresh motive for slightly pe- 
dantic forms of speech, and we groan under them. Thus we 
are told in language almost pompous of a man who fan- 
cies himself original because he knows little, and has a 
mind which is apt to criticise and carp from the point of 
view of his little knowledge‘ He regarded heterodoxy 
as a power in itself, and took his inacquaintaince with doc- 
trines for a creative dissidence.” Or again, of parents who 
let their children see burlesques of great works before they 
have learned to love the great literary works themselves :— 
“One wonders where these parents have deposited that stock 
of morally-educating stimuli which is to be independent of 
poetic tradition, and to subsist in spite of the finest images. 
being degraded and the finest words of genius being poisoned 
as with some befooling drug.” Indeed, more or less, a greatly 
increased laboriousness of style—attributable, no doubt, in part 
to its imaginary authorship—pervades the book. We cannot 
but doubt whether the very cumbersome fable concerning the 
discussion of the beasts as to the origin of the honeycomb 
could ever have been written by George Eliot directly in her 
own name, Has not Theophrastus Such [why “Such,” by the 
way, unless it is a name intended as the contrary of Nonsuch ?} 
—been an Old Man of the Sea to her reflective imagination ? 

But let us hasten to give our readers some idea how many are 
the fine thoughts and expressions distributed through this rather 
laboured volume. How admirable, for instance, is this, on the 
mistake men are apt to make in attributing any error of taste 
or conduct, such as a habit of excessive deference or flattery, to 
a deliberate motive ;— 

“Some persons conscious of sagacity decide at once that Hinze 
knews what he is about in flattering Tnlpian, and has a carefully ap- 
praised end to serve, though they may not see it. They are misled by 
the common mistake of supposing that men’s behaviour, whether 
habitual or occasional, is chiefly determined by a distinctly conceived 
motive, a definite object to be gained, or a definite evil to be avoided. 
The truth is, that the primitive wants of nature once tolerably satis- 
fied, the majority of mankind, even in a civilised life full of soticita- 
tions, are with difficulty aroused to the distinct conception of an object 
towards which they will direct their actions with careful adaptation, 
and it is yet rarer to find one who can persist in the systematic pur- 
suit of such an end. Few lives are shaped, few characters formed, by 
the contemplation of definite consequences seen from a distance, and 





* Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By George Eliot. London: William 
Blackwood, 
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made the goal of continuous effort or the beacon of a constantly 
avoided danger: such control by foresight, such vivid picturing and 
practical logic, are the distinction of exceptionally strong natures ; 
but society is chiefly made up of human beings whose daily acts are 
all performed either in unreflecting obedience to custom and routine, 
or from immediate promptings of thought or feeling to execute an 
immediate purpose. They pay their poor-rates, give their vote in 
affairs political or parochial, wear a certain amount of starch, hinder 
boys from tormenting the helpless, and spend money on tedious ob- 
servances called pleasures, without mentally adjusting these prac- 
tices to their own well-understood interest or to the general, ultimate 
welfare of the human race; and when they fall into angraceful com- 
pliment, excessive smiling, or other luckless efforts of complaisant 
behaviour, these are but the tricks or habits gradually formed under 
the successive promptings of a wish to be agreeable, stimulated day 
by day without any widening resources for gratifying the wish. It 
does not in the least follow that they are seeking, by studied hypo- 
crisy, to get something for themselves. And so with Hinze’s defer- 
ential bearing, complimentary parentheses, and worshipful tones, 
which seem to some like the over-acting of a partina comedy. He 
expects no appointment or other appreciable gain through Tulpian’s 
favour; he has no doubleness towards Felicia; there is no sneering 
or backbiting obverse to his ecstatic admiration. He is very well 
off in the world, and cherishes no unsatisfied ambition that could 
feed design and direct flattery. As you perceive, he has had the 
education and other advantages of a gentleman, without being con- 
scious of marked result, such as a decided preference for any par- 
ticular ideas or functions; his mind is furnished as hotels are, with 
everything for occasional and transient use.’’ 


Again, the essay on “Only Temper” is full of subtle and 
graphic observation. It would hardly be possible to give us 
the case of those who are not willing to submit to the perpetual 
inflictions of a bad temper, for the sake of the equivalents which 
the good-feeling behind it will often try to lavish on them, more 
powerfully than in the following passage :— 


“ Touchwood is that kind of good fellow. He is by turns insolent, 
quarrelsome, repulsively haughty to innocent people who approach 
him with respect, neglectful of his friends, angry in face of legitimate 
demands, procrastinating in the fulfilment of such demands, prompted 
torude words and harsh looks by a moody disgust with his fellow-men 
in general—and yet, as everybody will assure you, the soul of honour, 
a steadfast friend, a defender of the oppressed, an affectionate-hearted 
creature. Pity that, after a certain experience of his moods, his in- 
timacy becomes insupportable! A man who uses his balmorals to 
tread on your toes with much frequency and an unmistakeable em- 
phasis may prove a fast friend in adversity, but meanwhile, your 
adversity has not arrived, and your toes are tender. The daily sneer 
or growl at your remarks is not to be made amends for by a possible 
eulogy or defence of your understanding against depreciators who 
may not present themselves, and on an occasion which may never 
arise. I cannot submit to a chronic state of blue-and-green bruise as 
a form of insurance against an accident.” 


And there are very fine humorous touches in the volume, as 
when, in the essay on the Philistine politician who, without any 
real taste for politics, is yet made by his interests a useful 
member of the body politic, George Eliot says, “ Some minds 
seem well glazed by nature against the admission of knowledge, 
and Spike’s was one of these.” Again, what can be happier 
than this, on the @ priori analyses of literary or political 
character by hack-writers,—* He is beginning to explain people’s 
writing by what he does not know about them”? But perhaps 
the finest passage in the volume is that on the comparative 
effects produced by human civilisation on the greater and more 
homely scenes in nature :— 


“Ts there any country which shows at once as much stability and 
as much susceptibility to change as ours? Our national life is like 
that scenery which I early learned to love, not subject to great con- 
vulsions, but easily showing more or less delicate (sometimes melan- 
choly) effects from minor changes. Hence our Midland plains have 
never lost their familiar expression and conservative spirit for me; 
yet at every other mile, since I first looked on them, some sign of 
world-wide change, some new direction of human labour has wrought 
itself into what one may call the speech of the landscape—in contrast 
with those grander and vaster regions of the earth which keep an 
indifferent aspect in the presence of men’s toil and devices. What does 
it signify that a lilliputian train passes over a viaduct amidst the 
abysses of the Apennines, or that a caravan laden with a nation’s 
offerings creeps across the unresting sameness of the desert, or that 
a petty cloud of steam sweeps for an instant over the face of an 
Egyptian colossus immovably submitting to its slow burial beneath 
the sand? But our woodlands and pastures, our hedge-parted corn- 
fields and meadows, our bits of high common where we used to plant 
the windmills, our quiet little rivers here and there fit to turn a mill- 
wheel, our villages along the old coach-roads, are all easily alterable 
lineaments, that seem to make the face of our Motherland sympathetic 
with the laborious lives of her children. She does not take their 
ploughs and waggons contemptuously, but rather makes every hovel 
and every sheepfold, every railed bridge or fallen tree-trunk, an 
agreeable, noticeable incident; not a mere speck in the midst of 
unmeasured vastness, but a piece of our social history in pictorial 
writing.” 

On the whole, we adinit that this book has greatly disappointed 
us. But in few books that disappoint us is there so much which 
would have delighted us, had it but been freed from the some- 


what clumsy setting which deprives it of its charm. 





a 


FREYTAG’S LAST NOVEL.* 

Gustav FreytaG’s novelistic cycle of Die Ahnen, of which Die 
Geschwister is the fifth instalment, may be defined as a 
patriotic prose epic, that is to shadow out the doughty deeds of 
the German people, from the days of Arminius and the Tento. 
burger Wald to those of the Emperor Wilhelm and Prince 
Bismarck. The inevitable consequence, that such a definite 
and preconceived plan must cramp the artistic unity of a work 
of fiction, is once more exemplified in this case. The entire 
series shows a tendency rather to a romantic history of German 
civilisation than to the historical novel proper, and hence there 
hangs round it something of the dry air of annals, which renders 
it, at first sight, somewhat unattractive reading. It is indis- 
putably an effort to take up one of this series as recreatiye 
literature,—we have to work ourselves into it; but the effort 
once made, it is unquestionably rewarded, even though Freytag 
can never entirely embue us, like Sir Walter Scott, with 
the spirit of the various centuries he delineates. The author's 
labour is a little too visible throughout, and hence his work is 
undeniably somewhat too solid, especially as it is unrelieved by 
any touch of humour. Still, we do gain a very distinct percep- 
tion of the periods he paints, with their aims, their struggles, and 
their salient features. Weak and slight in plot, and deficient 
therefore as stories, these tales are excellent as chronicles of the 
period, and depict historical conditions with a graphic force and 
reality that seem to give us a certain feeling of the time, for 
Freytag is an adept at catching and reproducing the broad 
characteristics of an era. 

Though consisting of short, disconnected stories, the series, 
nevertheless, possesses a connecting link, since it traces from 
Pagan days the fortunes of one family, whom we here again 
encounter. The idea may possibly be borrowed from Sue’s 
Mysttves du Peuple. Inthe author’s earlier novels, it was not 
always easy to detect his real thread of purpose, but this 
has now become clear in Die Gesclivister. Besides tracing 
the progress of culture in an historical novel, Freytag appar- 
ently intends to appeal to the patriotism of his countrymen, and 
thus to unroll before them the history of the struggles and ideas 
that have culminated in the present Empire and its “ blood-and- 
culture” creed. At first we were shown the days of Paganism, 
in Ingo and Ingraban; this was followed by its overthrow, in 
Das Nest der Zaunkinige; in Die Briider des Deutschen Hauses, 
the Catholic Church was triumphant, and power rested entirely 
in the hands of the clergy, until these, again, were overthrown 
by the Protestant ministers, in Mareus Konig. Here, in Die 
Geschwister, we catch the first indication of the impending 
eclipse of both by the might of the Army, the pride, hope, and 
joy of modern Germany. 

Two novelettes form the contents of Die Geschwister,—Der 
Rittmeister von Alt-Rosen, and Der Freicorporal bei Markgraf 
Albrecht. The plot of the first is laid in 1647, consequently, 
the last year but one of that disastrous Thirty Years’ War, at 
atime when the desolation, demoralisation, and misery of the 
people were at their zenith. So, too, was the wanton insolence 
of the foreign mercenaries, as well as the rapacity of the German 
armies, who burnt and plundered the whole country, exhaust- 
ing its resources and breaking its moral and physical vigour. 
Neither the soldiers nor the people could remember the days of 
peace; a whole generation had grown up during the war, and 
if in 1647 there was a restless spirit abroad that had wearied 
of these incessant engagements and lawless wanderings, the 
aspirations after peace were those of persons longing for a Utopia 
heard of, but unseen. This was the vague sentiment that began to 
ferment among the German regiments who had been lured over to 
Marshal Turenne’s army, under delusive promises of privileges 
and distinctions. Five such regiments, among them the best 
and worthiest, had stolen away secretly from the main army, re- 
solved to live rather as freebooters, than to fight any longer 
against their German brethren. The story opens when, finding 
this free life impossible, they resolve to place themselves under 
the protection of Count Bernard of Weimar, in the hope that 
he will be induced to take the leadership of the German cause, 
and so inaugurate the much-desired peace. Failing him, they 
see that their only resource is to go over to the Swedes. 
These discussions remind one vividly of similar discussions in 
Wallenstein, though the cause of treachery here is a nobler 
one than the personal ambition of the Duke of Friedland. 
Bernhard Kénig, a descendant of the Kénig family, who 





* Die Ahnen, Vol. V. Die Geschwister. By Gustav Freyteg. Leipzig: 8. 
Hirzel. London: Kolckmann. 1878. 
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figure as the principal characters throughout Die Ahnen, 
jg chosen as the spokesman of the regiments. Attended 
by several officers, he goes to lay their demand before the 
Count of Weimar, a demand that is refused, because the Count is 
unable to feed so large a number of mouths,—his lands having 
already been eaten up by the Swedes. The devastation of the farms, 
the excesses perpetrated by the freebooters and loose company 
whom these lawless times scattered about the land, are admir- 
ably brought before us in the course of Bernhard’s travels. In 
the outskirts of a village, ravaged by robbers, he meets with a 
woman, who binds up a wound he has newly received, and tends 
the sister who accompanies him and lives with him in camp, for 
the times are so wild that there is no security either in town or 
country, and he dare not entrust the delicate Regine to any 
keeping but his own. At her earnest request, he does, however, 
entrust her to Judith during his ride to Niirnberg. To this 
woman, of masculine mind and strong emotions, he is at once 
as powerfully attracted as she is to him, and when he returns 
from his unsuccessful mission to the Count, they declare their 
mutual affection, and resolve to marry as soon as Bern- 
hard has discharged his duties. Meanwhile, the Count, 
who did not accept the proposals of Bernhard and his 
regiments, wishes to extend protection to Bernhard’s sister, 
because he has heard that she talks in her sleep, a 
faculty that was in those days regarded as an indication of 
prophetic power. The paths of the brother and sister here 
diverge; she goes to live in the Burg, utters mild evangelical 
rhapsodies that disappoint her patron, inasmuch as they show 
no knowledge of future events, but contain merely diluted Biblical 
language, and finally marries the Court chaplain. Bernard de- 
livers up his companies to the Swedes, leaves the army, and arrives 
in time to flee with his beloved, and save her from the punish- 
ment of witchcraft, that her superior medical skill has drawn 
down on her, They lead a wandering life, until at last, on the 
final establishment of peace, they hope to settle in an ancestral 
home. But as the bells peal in the long-desired cessation of 
warfare, one shot from an enemy’s gun, the last shot fired in 
that terrible war, kills both husband and wife. They were never 
to know the joys of peace. The little son whom they left be- 
hind them is confided to the care of his aunt and her pastor 
husband, and with this tragedy the story ends. 

Seventy-three years interpose between the first and second 
novelette ; there is peace in the land, and though Germany still 
suffers from the results of the devastation, calm has come out- 
wardly. The orphan son of Bernhard and Judith is himself the 
father of two hopeful boys, whose mental development goes on 
before us, and in whom we behold two fundamentally opposite 
characters. August, the genial, the harum-scarum, the thought- 
less, soon evinces his liking for a soldier’s life; while Fritz, the 
thoughtful, the staid, the bookworm, inclines to the Church. They 
are born Saxons, but, nevertheless, August is placed in a Prussian 
regiment, because the Saxon Army was sunk in indifference, and 
only nobles could hope for advancement. In August’s regiment 
we are introduced to the stern discipline, the rigid, uncompro- 
mising severity of rule that pervaded the ranks of the Prussian 
King, and laid the foundations of the discipline in the present 
German Army. When, after a time, August exchanges into the 
army of his fatherland, the contrast between the two armies, and 
the social positions held by them in their respective countries, 
is sharply emphasised. Frederick William is drawn with all his 
brutality and determination. A great portion of the story is 
occupied with his endeavour to coerce Fritz by foul means to 
wear his uniform, and these failing, to induce him by fair, because 
the King cannot endure the thought that there should exist a 
tall, comely man, who does not serve him. And, in contrast to 
this King, who desired to see all well-grown men in his service, 
we are shown the dissolute Elector of Saxony, who cared not 
how lax was the discipline in his army, provided he could obtain 
all the wives and daughters of his men on whom his fancy hap- 
pened to light. 

While the first novelette is a complete story in itself, the 
Freicorporel bei Markgraf Albrecht does not possess any true 
central point. It is an historical sketch of culture, strung upon 


the life-story of these two brothers, whom it accompanies from 
the cradle to the grave. Though it cannot exactly be said to 
digress from this chronicle, yet it is occupied throughout with 
a minute account of men and things, and a careful study of 
German middle-class life in that century, which really renders 
it merely an historical outline. As such, however, it possesses 
many excellences. Thus, in an émeute that breaks out in Thorn, 








in Poland, we are made to see clearly the legitimate grievances of 
the German inhabitants of that city, and the future partition 
of the country is foreshadowed. We see, too, why Prussia had 
inevitably to become the head of Germany, because notwith- 
standing the equal and, in some respects, superior excellences of 
her neighbours, her people alone understood the art of true 
obedience, while moral rectitude and stern self-repression for 
the sake of the whole were enforced by precept and example from 
above. 

For those readers who like to read history seasoned with 
fiction, Freytag’s books are a boon, for they possess the rare 
merit that their history is careful and correct; while their 
fiction is, in most cases, equal to, if not above, the average of 
historical romances. This new volume will enhance the great 
reputation this author enjoys. 





DAVOS-PLATZ AS A HEALTH-RESORT.* 

Or all winter places for weak people, Davos is perhaps 
the safest, if not the pleasantest and most attractive. This 
distinction it owes to the remarkable dryness of its air, to the 
comparative absence of wind, to the even temperature main- 
tained in the hotels, and to the bracing qualities of mountain 
climate. It is difficult to be in bad spirits when a constant 
stimulus is given to the nerves and appetite. With common 
caution, colds may here be more easily avoided than in the de- 
lightful but insidious warmth of the South, and exercise can be 
taken without the risk of over-fatigue. It follows that invalids 
who have a fund of vigour in their constitutions are enabled to 
draw upon it for the repair of wasted tissues and the recovery of 
normal functions. Besides being protected from the immediate 
progress of disease, they enjoy a chance of surmounting the 
causes of it, and of hardening themselves against its recurrence. 
The stimulative and sustaining purity of mountain air is the one 
curative agent relied on at Davos; and probably the very sim- 
plicity of the method, in cases where nature still can do much 
to help herself, is the main secret of those astonishing results 
which often follow on a winter residence in the high Alps. To 
represent Davos as the unique and sole sufficient place of cure 
for consumption, when Egypt, Madeira, long sea-voyages, and 
even the health-resorts of Algeria and the Riviera have yielded 
so many favourable instances of recovery, would be ridiculous. 
Yet the advocate of this Alpine valley can plead with reason 
that six months spent there in a good hotel offer fewer risks 
than a journey to Australia and back again, and that, as against 
a winter on the Nile, the advantage of cheapness is decidedly 
in favour of the mountains. Comparing Davos with the 
Mediterranean stations, we are led to believe that some con- 
stitutions are more adapted to the one condition than the 
other. It is the business of the invalid himself, rather than 
that of his medical adviser, to find by experience which of the 
two types of climate suits him. But should a trial of Davos 
result in disappointment, the other alternative is always open 
to him, for he can reach the railway at all seasons of the year, 
by driving five hours in a diligence. 

So much has lately been said and written about Davos, that 
the curiosity of the public is not a little excited. People 
naturally seek to know exactly what manner of place it is—not 
merely from a medical point of view, but also as compared with 
other Swiss resorts—hefore they take the step, always serious 
in cases of real illness, of going so far to settle there, even for a 
season. The book before us amply supplies the desired information. 
It begins with a chapter on the health-conditions of the climate 
and the method of the cure, in which the writer’s personal ex- 
periences and observations prolonged through many years have 
been condensed with much practical skill. The life of the place 
in summer and in winter is next described in two picturesque 
sections, after which follows an account of the walks and excur- 
sions in the valley and its neighbourhood. <A long chapter is 
devoted to the botany, geology, ornithology, and other natural 
resources of the district, for the compilation of which the writer 
has drawn upon first-hand knowledge of scientific thoroughness. 
The past history of the Grisons forms the subject of the next 
section, which is followed by a chapter on the present life of the 
Davos peasantry. Both of these are highly commendable attempts 
to deal comprehensively and sympathetically with subjects which 
the ordinary local guide-book usually treats in a way to disgust 
the reader. The book ends with a closely-packed compendium 
of hints on practical topics, regarding the routes to be taken in 


* Davos-Platz: a New Alpine Resort for Sick and Sound in Summer and Winter. 
By One who knows it well. London: Stanford. 1878. 
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summer and in winter, the clothing to be worn, hotels, prices, 
and all the many things that enable a visitor to lay his plans 
and calculate their cost beforehand. 

We have summarised the contents of the book, because it is, 
in our opinion, so far as its conception goes, the ideal of an 
Alpine Guide-book, standing almost alone in the fullness of its 
information, the variety of its subjects, and its intelligent sym- 
pathy with everything of interest in the place. It is not written 
as a professional or commercial puff, nor, again, does it suffer from 
the superficial cursoriness with which a general Guide-book to 
a country has to treat one of its subordinate districts. The 
writing of it has been a labour of love to one who, as the title- 
page declares, knows Davos well. Having tried to characterise 
its distinguishing merits, we must frankly state that the 
book shows signs throughout of an enthusiastic prepossession 
in favour of Davos and all that belongs to it. The reader should 
take its rosy descriptions of the winter climate with much 
reservation; for the simple fact is that Davos suffers 
from bad weather nearly as much as most places, and 
the grand merit of it as a health-station is not that its 
skies are always unclouded, but that sick people thrive there, 
in spite of what elsewhere would make them ill. Again, 
the writer’s confidence in the winter-cure leads to some 
exaggeration, which experience too plainly exposes. A simi- 
lar enthusiasm colours the style, which is often over-loaded, and 
inflates the praises of scenery, by no means highly distin- 
guished for grandeur or beauty, when judged by the standard 
of other districts. We might also, if this were the fitting place, 
say something about the partiality which renders the author a 
somewhat unsafe guide in respect to certain local details. The 
book is substantially so good, so sincere in intention, and with 
some allowances so true to fact, that we trust a little lowering 
of its tone may render a second edition more consonant with 
sober justice. At present, the expectations raised by the 
author’s glowing picture are not unfrequently frustrated, and 
the place itself suffers undeservedly by having‘been portrayed 
in hues of the imagination. 

Summer at Davos is much the same as summer anywhere in 
Switzerland, at the height of 5,200 feet above the sea, except 
that there are few tourists, in comparison with the many invalids. 
In winter the life is quite unique. Nearly one thousand visitors 
were housed together in the several hotels last year, consisting 
of Germans and English, in pretty equal numbers ; French, 
Dutch, Russians, Italians, and people of even more distant 
nationalities. Amateur theatricals and concerts, balls, bazaars, 
and such-like watering-place amusements, wore a decidedly in- 
ternational appearance; and the gaiety of the place was further 
heightened by a poor theatre and a pretty good band. So far 
Davos did not differ much from other health-resorts; but the 
common existence of all these people in frozen snow, forming 
a colony almost as sequestered as the company on board an 
ocean steamer, and conscious that they were destined to reside 
together for a period of some six months, led at times to curious 
displays of national character. The Anglo-Saxon race asserted 
itself, for example, by forming a committee for investigating the 
local charities, on which reports were published, suggesting and 
imperatively demanding certain radical changes. ‘This led to 
warfare with the excellent people who manage the charities. 
Conducted in due form, by means of public meetings, pamphlets, 
and elections of representatives, this struggle never exceeded the 
bounds of courtesy ; and while it passed the time, it may also have 
served to bring the residents and visitors into more practical work- 
ing relations than would have otherwise been possible. It is strange 
how quickly, in spite of, or perhaps in consequence of, the 
monotony of life at Davos, a winter slips away. But what is 
still more curious, is that the people who for six months have 
been complaining of its dullness, are rueful when the time comes 
for their departure, and during the next few weeks spend their 
leisure moments in writing to each other memories of the simple 
pleasures they have left behind them in exchange for a damp, 
inhospitable world. 


AMONG THE WELSH HILLS.* 
Tue author of this story knows well what she is capable of, and 
keeps to it. There is a great deal of subdued naturalness in the 
portraits of the characters, and there is also a very fair plot, on 
which the incident is made to turn with some skill. The result 
is throughout pleasing; a sense of gentle power and transparent 
healthfulness is felt, and also the purity of feeling that usually 





* Among the Welsh Hilis. By M. C, Halifax, Author of “ After Long Years,” &c. 
London; Groombridge and Sons. 





accompanies these. Mr. Desborough, a rich man, on his death- 
bed is fain to revoke an old will, made in a moment of anger 
against the interests of a daughter who had married a poor man, 
in opposition to his wish. He sends a messenger to seek out the 
daughter, but the messenger returns with the report that she and 
her child are both dead. The old will is left in force, and all the 
property goes to an old friend, a Mr. Meredith, who before very long 
gets the best of evidence that Mrs. Llewellyn’s child is still living. 
With an uneasy conscience, when near his end, he leaves diree- 
tions to his son Guy to seek out this young lady and marry her. 
Guy Meredith is a sensitive-minded and highly honourable 
young man, who is nothing loath to anticipate the speedy dis- 
covery of the lady and the surrender of his estate to her, and to 
train himself in chemistry, that he may procure a profitable 
appointment abroad; but to the other suggestion of his father 
he is most averse. To seek out a girl and marry her merely that 
he may give a sop to his conscience and sit down to enjoy his 
wealth with a cheerful heart, is to him little short of revolting, 

We may betray as much of the author’s plot as to say that 
Mrs. Llewellyn’s child is, of course, living still, else there could 
have been no story worth the telling. She has been taken care 
of, on her mother’s decease, by a relative, Mr. Vaughan, a 
Welsh vicar; and the peeps we get into the vicarage are very 
good indeed. Aunt Mary, who keeps her brother’s house, is 
admirable in her kindliness and methodic ways, out of which 
she was at first hardly willing to be shaken, even by that sudden 
appearance of her young lover of twenty years ago, Mr. Allan 
Cameron, who now unexpectedly returns to fulfil his old promise 
to her, if sheis disposed to fulfil hers; and this imparts to the story 
the interest of a second and really original love-affair. Gwenny 
and her little cousin, Cynric, are two admirable child-portraits ; 
and the development of the sweet, but still possibly self-willed, 
character of the former is well worked out. She has, of course, 
taken the name of Vaughan, which makes it difficult to trace 
her. Guy Meredith has occasion to visit Scotland, and Miss 
Vaughan is there on a visit also; they meet in the most un- 
expected circumstances, fall in love with each other; and while 
Guy Meredith’s agent is on the search for Miss Llewellyn, Miss 
Vaughan has fully made up her mind—from the moment she 
has discovered who her lover is—that she should accept at 
his hands no such sacrifice. The story would at this point 
begin to seem common-place, were it not for the quiet and 
nataral way in which all the lines are followed up and the 
points presented. he contrasts in the characters of the 
Ross girls, Miss Vaughan’s friends, also show observation 
and skill in analysis. Guy Meredith, of course, does not 
succeed in his plans abroad, and returns home, to find that 
his agent has at length ferretted out Miss Llewellyn, who de- 
clines to accept any such sacrifice as he proposes to make on her 
behoof; and of course, after some diversions, the whole thing, 
with its accompaniments of some odd and slightly comical situa- 
tions, is cleared up, and the two are united, with no sacrifice of 
the highest ideal on either side. To give our readers an idea of 
the author’s style, we shall make an extract, not from the more 
romantic part of the book, but from the account of Mr. Came- 
ron’s first pleading with Aunt Mary :— 

“ Allan Cameron had not made a fortune, but he had an assured, 
modest income, and it was not long before he aked Miss Vaughan to 
share it. Like one in a dream did she listen to his eager pleading. 
The story of his faithful love fell sweetly on her ear, but the notion of 
marriage seemed very visionary aud impracticable, somehow. There 
were obstacles in the way, and at forty-one obstacles seem more real 
and immovable than they do to rash, ignorant, impetuous youth; and 
besides that, she had become so habituated to her present mode of 
life that the mere thought of making any change required an effort. 
‘You forget that we are growing old, Allan.’—‘ Not old, Mary, only 
middle-aged, and your face has scarcely altered since the time I loved 
you first.-—Mary shook her head. ‘I am afraid it’s too late,’ she said, 
with a wistful smile.—‘ It is never too late to be happy, dear, and I’m 
sure we should be happy together. I have had a hard life. Poverty 
closed my lips, when | would fain have spoken longago. But now lam 
freefrom that thraldom, and can ask you with a clear conscience, and you 
must not’say me nay.’—‘ But you said you hoped I should form a 
happy marriage with some one else ?’ objected Miss Vaughan, with a 
touch of bitterness.—‘I said so, it is true, but you cannot think I 
wished it. My fortunes were at a low ebb, then. I hardly knew how 
I could earn daily bread, and felt that it would be dishonourable 
to prevent you accepting from another what I then had little hope of 
ever being able to offer you myself..—‘ Men do some cruel things, in 
the name of honour, said Mary, quietly. ‘A man should think of 
honour’s requirements, before he seeks a woman’s love. To give her 
back her liberty, after he has gained her heart, seems a kind of mock- 
ery.’—‘ Then you thought my letter cruel,’ said Allan quickly, beginning 
to perceive for the first time how much this woman had loved him.— 
‘Yes; very cruel;’ and the busy fingers trembled over the work they 
held.—The man was deeply moved. ‘My dear love!’ and he stooped 
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and kissed her. Had he but rated this tender heart at its true value, 
that letter would never have been written. ‘And you would have 
waited for me all the weary years, Mary ?’—‘ They would not have 
been weary years, with love to warm and hope to brighten them,’ she 
answered, smiling up at him though her eyes were moist.—‘ And yet 
when I do return and ask you to take me, you put me off with ex- 
euses,’ said Mr. Cameron, in an aggrieved tone:—‘ As it is, things are 
different. John and the children have to be considered.’—‘ Of course, 
I mean to consider them. Come, Mary,’ he pleaded, ‘only say 
“Yes,” and I will speak to John, and arrange everything to every- 
pody’s satisfaction.’—‘That is a grave undertaking,’ said Miss 
Vaughan, laughing.—‘ Yes, it is; but I'll do it, if you will only con- 
gent. But Mary could not be brought to consent, as yet, do what he 
would. Her secluded, routine life for the last ten years’ made her in- 
capable of at once accepting this sudden and momentous change.” 
The story would be well worth reading, were it only to follow 
the fate of Allan Cameron and Mary Vaughan. Nothing sen- 
sational is there in it; it reads like a bit of real life, softly 
transfigured, somehow. The prologue strikes us as the most 
conventional part of the book. 

There is a touch of refined irony in the fate of the opposition 
church, the erection of which had so distressed the good Vicar, 
turning out so complete a failure, and becoming a Dissenting 
chapel in the end. And we should not forget to say that there 
are some little bits of true landscape, too. This was sketched by 
one who had seen the effect on Scotch hills, and imaginatively 
caught its salient features :— 

“ As they ascended the hill the air grew cooler, but there was no 
breeze, and not a gleam of sunshine. Presently they came to an open 
space, in the centre of which stood a mound or hillock. They mounted 
it, and stood together looking downwards. Had the evening been 
clear, they would have had a fine view of the adjacent country, with 
the Moray Firth and the coast of Nairn in the far distance. As it was, 
they could see little or nothing, for a thick mist obscured the land- 
scape, and blotted out all distant objects. Oddly enough, no mist in- 
tervened between them and Braeburn. They could see the cottage and 
everything about it with the utmost distinctness; but beyond, the 
earth-born haze and the dull, low-hanging sky seemed to blend and 
mingle into one. The effect was curious. The homestead seemed to 
stand on the edge of the world, with nothing beyond but clouds and 
space.”” 












THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue publishers of Fraser's Magazine announce that in July their 
periodical will pass under the editorship of Principal Tulloch, 
of St. Andrew’s, and that various improvements will be intro- 
duced, including a serial story by the author of Lorna Doone. 
They believe that in spite of the new and vigorous magazines 
which have sprung up on all sides, there is still room for Frser, 
which will be, we imagine from the prospectus, the representa- 
tive in politics of the Whigs, and in ecclesiastical affairs of those 
Liberals who recognise the supernatural, and adhere to the 
policy of Established Churches. There should be room for such 
a monthly. The present number, which closes with a brief 
farewell from Mr. Allingham, is full of good papers, all too 
short, except the interesting one on “ Ausonius,” the poet 
of Valentinian’s iron age. One on “Indian Budgets and 
Indian Deficits,” though too pessimist, is full of suggestive facts ; 
another, on “The Revival of the Warlike Power of China,” 
is entirely new; and a third, headed, “ Some Fifty Years Ago,” 
is a curiously frank criticism on the early volumes of Fraser. 
The paper on China shonld be read attentively. Most persons 
are aware that the Chinese army has been improved, but few 
know that China has now navy-yards, arsenals, and a fleet, her 
officials having built near Shanghai two steam-frigates of nearly 
3,000 tons, and five gunboats; and at Foochow fifteen vessels, 
eleven of which are over 1,000 tons’ displacement. These boats 
have been found to be so efficient, that in the south piracy is 
nearly suppressed. 

The Fortnightly this month offers no paper of the first mark, 
the best being Mr. Barham Zincke’s carefully thought-out pre- 
diction that territorialism will disappear in England, owing to the 
unprofitableness of land when cultivated on the English system ; 
and that it will be replaced by peasant proprietorship, which he 
defends, not because it produces more, but because it yields to 
the agricultural labourer a true home-life. At present he pos- 
sesses no property beyond a very little rude furniture, and at 
some time or other of his life always swells the great volume of 
pauperism. Mr. Zincke believes that America will destroy the 
profit of grazing, as it has of the wheat-culture, and that when 
this is perceived, the change in the method of cultivation will 
be rapid, though he cannot indicate the means, declaring the 
farmer and the labourer alike unable to buy the land. His ob- 
servations are acute—one in particular, on the extinction of 
society in country districts, is profound—but we doubt if 
he has sufficiently studied the position of the very small 





farmer. Many large landlords say that he holds on very 
well, and that in spite of rent he may yet, by exces- 
sive thrift and close attention, be able to make an en- 
durable living. His grand difficulty is the rate of wages, 
which has not yet settled itself. Mr. Grant Duff gives 
us a study of “Lord Chesterfield’s Letters,” seeking to 
show that, apart from their immoral teaching on one subject, 
they are full of sense and reflectiveness, and show the value of 
that systematic training for statesmanship which, in England, 
is so much neglected. Mr. Fox Bourne offers an interesting, 
though rather superficial, account of the condition of Malta, 
where over-population and a corn-law together seem likely to 
produce a catastrophe; and the friends of the late Mr. James 
Macdonell, whose recent early death has been such a loss to 
journalism, publish a brilliant paper by him, on “ Paris under 
the Restoration.” It is full of the happiest sentences and 
descriptions, but, of course, does not add much to the general 
knowledge of the period. Thisis a striking description of the 
departure of Charles X. :— 

“From his starting-point at Rambouillet to that port, the distance, 
as the crow flies, may be about one hundred and sixty or one hun- 
dred and seventy miles; but the ex-King went with royal slowness of 
pomp, and it took him almost a fortnight to reach the place of em- 
barkation. He went, accompanied by his family, by the members of 
his household, by his guards, and by the commissioners of the new 
Sovereign, who, in truth, were his only real protection. He went ata 
foot-pace, sometimes through pitying, and sometimes through sullen 
crowds; but he met with no insult, although most of the people 
would have lynched the Prince de Polignac and his colleagues. He 
was saved from injury by the popular comprehension of the maxim 
which he himself had denounced, that the King reigns, but does not 
govern. Perhaps the King’s stately slowness was partially caused by 
a hope that Britanny and La Vendée would be fired by the memory 
of Charlotte and Cathélineau, and would have time to strike for the 
throne of St. Louis; but in the main it was doubtless a pure token of 
the King’s respect for his office. One of his attendants was so 
shocked by the refusal of the people of Dreux to treat it with equal 
respect, that he went out of his mind. At Laigle other attendants 
found that the King could not dine, because the hotel in which he 
lodged had only round tables, and no tables, therefore, of which his 
Majesty could take the head. But the democratic curves were 
speedily cut away by Royalist saws, and the extemporised rect- 
angles allowed the King to dine without a fatal loss of dignity. The 
little fair-haired Due de Bordeaux and his sister, meanwhile, added 
an infantile pathos to the wreck of royalty, for they had been taught 
to bow to the people in their better days, and, thinking that the pro- 
cession to the coast was nothing more than a stately pageant, they 
cast their small, smiling gestures among the silent crowd that lined 
the highway, and made tears start to the eyes of the rough Norman 
folk. Poor little remnants of a great dynasty, they were shedding 
their childish bounties for the last time among their own people.” 
The remaining papers, including the one by “ Verax” on “ Mr. 
Dillwyn’s Motion,” are decidedly thin, not excepting Mr. Dale’s, 
on “ Liberal Candidates at the Next Election,” though he makes 
a point when he alludes to the necessity of strong men in Parlia- 
ment, to meet the great agricultural change which is coming 
upon us. Only, are strong Radicals the best men to meet and 
regulate that change ? 

The Contemporary Review is quite up to its usual mark, 
though it contains no very startling essay. Anglo-Indians will 
read Dr. Déllinger’s, on “ The British Empire in India” with 
curiosity, to see what the great Neo-Catholic has to say ; but the 
description contains nothing new, and is only remarkable for 
its marvellous accuracy in the statement of facts. Dr. Déllinger 
is one of those who believe that the government, or, at least, 
the mental cultivation of Asia, is passing to the European 
Powers, and that their division of the supremacy may possibly 
be peaceful. He notes, however, with surprise, the one move- 
ment which interrupts their advance :— 

“If we look simply at the strong expansive force of the Arabian 
religion, which is extending itself now almost as rapidly and as vigor- 
ously by the peaceful methods of persuasion as formerly by the 
sword, we are in presence of an historical enigma. In Africa it 
advances like a torrent ; whole tribes in the interior, who yesterday 
were idolaters or fetish-worshippers, are to-day believers in the 
Koran. In Sierra Leone, on the north-western coast of Guinea, 
there is a Moslem high-school, with 1,000 pupils. In China the Muassul- 
mans have already become so numerous that they were able recently 
to venture on an insurrection. In Tonkin there are 50,000 of them. 
Among the Malays in the islands of the Indian Archipelago they have, 
for the first time in our day, made hosts of proselytes. From 
Sumatra, Islam has spread to Java, and the whole population of 
nearly 8,000,000 have now for the first time—under the Dutch 
Government—become Mahometan, The greater part of Sumatra, 
and at least half of Borneo and Celebes, are won over to Islam. 
Wherever in the Indian Archipelago a formerly heathen population is 
under Dutch rule, Islam makes gigantic strides ; while Christianity, in 
spite of the missionaries and missionary societies, advanees very little, 
if it does not actually lose ground.” 
His explanation of this movement, the ease with which 
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Mahommedans now visit Mecca, is very superficial, and he seems 
to overlook the intense attraction which the simplicity of the 
Mahommedan theology, which is in essence loyalty to a 
despotic God, and the social equality established by Ma- 
hommed, have for Asiatics. Let Christianity make the 
bond free, as it did once, and as Mahommedanism does 
in India, and we should soon have another tale to tell. 
Karl Blind’s account of “Conspiracies in Russia” is too 
wanting in philosophic impartiality to be useful, but it is a 
striking narrative, and shows how early the Revolutionary 
party had begun to think that their hope lay in murder, and 
that the entire Imperial House must be slaughtered out. It 
shows, too, how complete their failure hitherto has been, though 
they nearly snatched a momentary, and probably premature, 
victory, on the death of Alexander I., when the very Guards 
were doubtful in whose name to strike, and Nicholas, appointed 
heir by his father’s order, and with his elder brother’s consent, 
nevertheless took the oaths to that elder brother. Canon 
Westcott continues his eloquent sketch of Origen and his 
philosophy,—a philosophy which, should the notion of Restora- 
tion ever take a strong hold of the Christian world, will one 
day be studied word by word. He describes Origen’s 
system with too great an economy of words, but still intelli- 
gibly, till it is seen to be a great thought, which rose in 
the mind of a man who could not rid himself of some Oriental 
dreams—who, for instance, believed in metempsychosis, the 
reincorporation of souls, but limited the possibility of such re- 
incorporation wholly to the human form, or one yet higher. No 
rational being could even temporarily sink into a brute. This 
is a remarkable paragraph, on Origen’s effort to reconcile destiny 
and free-will :— 

“In the third book Origen discusses the moral basis of the system. 

This lies in the recognition of free-will as the inalienable endowment 
of rational beings. But this free-will does not carry with it the 
power of independent action, but only the power of receiving the help 
which is extended to each according to his capacity and needs, and 
therefore just responsibility for the consequences of action. Such 
free-will offers a sufficient explanation, in Origen’s judgment, for 
what we see, and gives a stable foundation for what we hope. It 
places sin definitely within the man himself, and not without him. It 
preserves the possibility of restoration, while it enforces the penalty 
of failure. ‘God said,’ so he writes, ‘‘‘ Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness.” - Then the sacred writer adds, “ And God 
made man: in the image of God made he him.” This therefore that 
he says, “In the image of God made he him,”’ while he is silent as to 
the likeness, has no other meaning than this,—that man received the 
dignity of the image at his first creation; while the perfection of this 
likeness is kept in the consummation (of all things) ; that is, that he 
should himself gain it by the efforts of his own endeavour, since the 
possibility of perfection had been given him at the first...... ‘ 
‘In the beginning,’ he writes, ‘ when God created what he pleased to 
create—that is, rational natures—He had no otker cause of creation 
beside Himself—that is, His own goodness.’ And the rational crea- 
tures which he made were all alike, for there was no cause for 
difference, but they were inalienably endowed with freedom of will; 
and this freedom of will led either to their advance through imitation 
of God or to thier declension through neglect of Him; and hence 
came the present order, which, in all its diversities, is still guided by 
Infinite Righteousness. Evil, it follows, is negative, the loss of good 
which was attainable: the shadow which marks the absence, or 
rather the exclusion of light. The creation of finite rational beings 
by the free act of God involved the creation of a medium through 
which they could give expression to their character. Such a medium 
is matter in its boundless, subtle modifications. While, therefore, the 
expression of character will be dependent upon matter within certain 
limits, yet man, for example, is still capable of receiving and giving 
utterance to a divine revelation as a spiritual being, in accordance 
with the laws of his present organisation.”’ 
“The Boers and the Zulus,”’ by Sir B. Pine, though pleasantly 
written, contains little that is new, and no advice; while the very 
important essay on “ The New Bulgaria,” by “ An Eastern States- 
man,” is one of those papers which require the authentication of 
aname. ‘lhe writer appears to know his subject thoroughly, and 
to believe in the future of Bulgaria and its ultimate union with 
** East Roumelia,” and probably with part of Macedonia. ‘ An 
Eastern Statesman ” maintains that the Bulgarians like but 
dread Russia; cordially like England, but are hopeless of her 
help ; and intensely detest Austria, because she intends to go to 
Salonica. He believes also that the massacres in Bulgaria were 
deliberate, and committed for strategical reasons :— 

“In the early spring of 1876, the Governor of Philippopolis tele- 
graphed to Constantinople that there would soon be trouble in his 
province, but that he would guarantee the peace if he could have a 
reinforcement of one battalion of cavalry, This demand was repeated 
several times, but no attention was paid to it. It would have been 
easy to prevent an outbreak, but for some reason, it was rather en- 
couraged than otherwise. There has been much speculation as to the 
motives which led the Turkish Government to take this course, and 
those who see the hand of Russia in everything attribute it to the 





. Wiis 
influence of General Ignatieff; but the probability is that the Turks 
foresaw that a war with Servia was inevitable, and feared that when 
it broke out, it would be followed by a rebellion in Roumelia, which 
would cut the Turkish line of communication with the frontier i 
was thought better to encourage a weak insurrection before the wa 
and then put it down in such a way as to strike terror into the hearts 
of the people, and prevent any possibility of trouble afterwards,” 
He believes also as a certainty that Suleiman Pasha agreed, ag 
he says, under orders from Constantinople, to extirpate the 
Bulgarians, whom he executed in heaps. 


Earl Grey in the Nineteenth Century rather wastes hig strength 
in his argument on the Colonies, in proving that it was unwise to 
abandon the power of forbidding injurious fiscal legislation in the 
Colonies. Itis abandoned, and there is an end of it. His new sug- 
gestion, however, that the Agents for the free Colonies should be 
made Privy Councillors and members of a Committee of Privy 
Council for considering Colonial matters, and advising the 
Crown thereon, is worth attention. This Committee would 
have only advisory powers, and would not impair the respon- 
sibility of Ministers, but would, as Earl Grey believes, greatly 
increase the authority of the Central Government in vetoing 
injudicious legislation. We fear the innovation would impede 
the first wish of the Colonies, which is for final power in 
legislation, and would much rather see the Agents admitted 
into the Lords as ew oficio Peers, as Bishops now are, 
but the suggestion is at once novel and practical. Mr, 
Myers finishes his criticism on Victor Hugo,—not, to our 
minds, a satisfactory one, as it does not explain the profound 
impression Hugo’s genius has made on France ; and Sir Henry 
Thompson gives us the first part of a paper on “ Food and 
Feeding,” in which he tells us little that is new,—though he 
states strongly the value of the haricot bean, and urges the 
necessity for greater variety in food than is usual in English 
middle-class households. Mr. J. Payn is exceedingly amusing 
in his account of his personal experience of criticism, and 
especially of amateur critics; and Colonel G. Chesney gives us 
his view of the Indian Services, in which we rejoice to see he 
advocates strongly the use of Native engineers. Of all the 
absurdities of the foreign administration of India, the virtual 
exclusion of the race which built all that exists in India except 
our hideous barracks, from headships under the Department of 
Public Works, on the ground of incompetence, is the most absurd. 
Nor are we anxious to train native engineers in colleges. Let 
train them themselves as they like, and the men who built the 
Indian buildingsand carried out the native irrigation will complete 
anything, except, perhaps, railways, that we require at their 
hands. Colonel Chesney fights, we think with good reason, for 
the direct employment of competent native agency selected on 
the spot, without compelling such natives to enter a regular 
official hierarchy, which involves incessant removal to districts 
they understand almost as little as Europeans. This paper is 
well worth careful study, and especially some remarks made 
almost en passant on the best method of correcting the deficiency 
of officers now complained of in the Native regiments. We should 
be inclined ourselves to go back to the old system, with the rider 
that no officer be employed outside his regiment, which should 
be his home and his life-work; but Colonel Chesney’s suggestion 
would be cheaper, and involve no retrocession, a thing which 
the British administrator exceedingly dislikes. The last paper 
in the number—after one on the Odinic songs of Shetland, by 
Karl Blind, which is, we confess, entirely beyond us, and another, 
on the relation between paternal government and Toryism, 
and between both and Socialism, by Mr. J. Holyoake—is 
Mr. Gladstone’s view of the claims of Greece. He believes that 
those claims would have been accepted at the Conference of 
Berlin, but for English resistance,—and would have included 
the whole of Thessaly, Epirus, and Crete, and that for the re- 
duced demand now put forward Greece is entitled to the ener- 
getic support of Great Britain. 

The Cornhill has nothing noteworthy this month beyond the 
stories, except a pleasant sketch of village life in the Apennines, 
an account of the heroines of Spenser, almost as tedious as the 
“ Faerie Queene,” and an essay on the genesis of feathers, which 
is not, to our minds, convincing. If diet or the structure of the 
eyes has any great share in producing the brilliancy of 
feathers, why are not the hen-birds more brilliant ? Why should 
the male birds not be credited with a little sstheticism, too? 
The great paper in Macmillan is discussed elsewhere, and Black- 
wood is wholly readable, but without any paper of marked 
character. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— > -— 

Among magazines and serials for June, we have received the follow- 
«The Gentleian’s Magazine, in which Mr. Arthur Arnold discusses 
se claims of Greece, and comes to the conclusion that it has been 
a4 conspicuous fault and failing of the present Government that they 
have not taken advantage of the position in which recent events placed 
them with regard to the Greek question. There is also an inter- 
esting account of a sporting tour made by the Crown Prince of 
Austria on the lower reaches of the Danube.—Belgravia.—The Uni- 
versity Magazine, the subject of the contemporary portrait and 
biography this month being Dr. J. J. Garth Wilkinson.—London 
Society. — Tinsley) f ; _Mr. ¢ 
the conditior of the industries of Birmingham as an argument in 
favour of the principle of reciprocity.—The Nautical Magazine, which 
ints ont the dangers existing from spontaneous combustion in the 
sent method of shipping coal cargoes.—The Theatre, in which the 


re’ * * ra . . 
P ter of an article on the present visit of the Comédie Frangaise to 


wri 
ing, we should not provide for ourselves a national institution where 
our own countrymen and countrywomen can be similarly taught.— 
Men of Mark, containing photographs and brief notices of the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., and his Excellency Kuo- 
Sung-Ta0.—Cassell’s Fa nily Magazine, containing an account of two 
yisits to the improved common lodging-houses.—The Magazine of 
Art, containing the first instalment of “A History of Caricature.’’— 
Part 50 of the Library of English Literature.—Social Notes, contain- 
ing three interesting papers on Building Societies, English State 
Charity, and the Uses of Music-Halls.—Part 6 of the reprint of Mr. 
F. G. Heath’s Fern-World, with a coloured plate, showing seventeen 
kinds of ferns.—All the Year Round, containing the first instalment 
of a new serial story, entitled ‘‘ Sebastian Strome.’”’—Good Words, in 
which appears the first of a series of articles on Russia, by Mr. 
Samuel Smiles ; and on Iceland, by Mrs. Blackburn.—Foreign Church 
Chronicle-—Mission Life-—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday at Home. 


—The Month.—Golden Hours.—Sunshine.—The Ladies’ Gazette of 


Fashion.—The Penn Monthly.—The International Review.—The 
Magazine of American History.—The Atlantic Monthly.—Scribner’s 
Monthly, which this month contains more than the usual number of 


’s Magazine, in which Mr. Joseph Hatton instances | 


Downing, Medit. and Prayers in Honour of St.Catherine of Sienna (Simpkin) 2/6 


Drewry (G. O.), Cup and Platter, 2nd edition, 12mo...... (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 1/6 
Durant (C.), Lady of Oakmere, 3 vols Cr 8¥%,....0.c0eeseese0ee* (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
English Men of Letters,—Thackeray, by A. Trollope, cr 8vo ......(Macmillan) 2/6 


F..weett (H.), Free-trade aud Protection, 3rd edition, 8vo...........(Macmillan) 7/6 


























Fish (J.), Sonnets for Sundays in the Christian Year, eq. (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Flint (R.), Anti-Theistic Theories, ¢r 8¥0  .......eseeeseeee ..(W. Blackwood) 10/6 
Fonblanque (A. de), How we are Governed, 13th edition, cr 8vo ......(Warne) 2/6 
Froggie’s Little Brother, new edition, er 8vo. (J. F. Shaw) 3/6 
Harrison (W. H.), Spirits before our Eyes, Vol I., ct 8¥0.......... ++«(Harrison) 5/6 
Haweis (H. R.), The Art of Dress, 12mo........... ° (Shatto & Windus) 2/6 
Helps to the Study of the Bible, 12mo ..........0.. «--.( Wesleyan Conf. Office; 2/0 
Higman (T.), Pupil-Teachers’ Examination Papers & Key, 1 vol (J. Heywood) 6/0 
Hunter (J.), Modern Studies in Indexing, &c., cr 8vo (Long ) 3/6 
Hatchioson (Mrs.), In the Tents in the Screen, BVO ...00 ecsceeecssses (Bentley) 10/6 
| James (Captain), Mesmerism, cr 8vo (W.H. Harrison) 2/6 
Jevkinson’s Smaller Guide to the Isle of Wight (Stanford) 2/6 
| Jones (T.), Stories on the Catechism, Vol 1.,8q. ........+- noveninieimumend (Hayes) 36 


| Lomas (W.), Children’s Lives, and How t» Protect Them, cr 8vo(3. Low & Oo.) 5,0 


London, asks why, if we value and admire the results of their teach- | 


Kelly (E. J.), Fred's Fresh Start, new edition, 12mo . (Book Society) 2/0 









Kingsley (C.), Works, Vol 5, Glaucus, Cr SVO  ...cccccccccceececececencee (Macmillan) 6/0 

Lever (©.), Life of, by W. J. Fitzpatrick, 2 vols, 8vo............(Chapman & Hall) 30/0 

Little Fulks, Vol 9, mow series, 40 ....cccccccoccccccsscesesoscesccccsecseces exces (Cassell) 5/0 
3 







London, Guide How to Get from any Part, &c., cr 8vo . 
Mallock (W. H.), Is Life Worth Living? 2 vols, 8vo ...... 
Marshall (E.), The Roch ts, er 8¥o0. 
Marshal! (E.), Violet Douglas, new edition, Cr 8V0 .......c0.s0se000e 
Mother Goose's Fairy Tales, new edition, 4t0........+.<000+ 











National Birthday Book, sq. & Vo) 

Norton (J. N.), The King’s Ferry Boat Sermons, cr 8¥0 .........++ -...(Dickinson) 2/6 
Nourse (R ), Twenty Plain Sermons on “ The Pilgrim's Progress" (Dickinson) 5/0 
Pennefather (W.), Life and Letters, 4th edition, 890 .......c0.000000 (J. F. Shaw) 10,6 
Poynter (E. J.), Ten Lectures on Art, $vo ....... eusennaseonveseod (Chapman & Hall) 9/0 
Prior (M.), Poetical Works, ed. by C. C. Clarke......(Cassell, Petter, & Galpin) 20 
Questions and Exercises in Rudimentary Divinity, er 8vo...... (Simpkin & Vo.) 3/6 
Keed (M. F.), Handy Manual of German Literature, 12mo . Blackwood) 50 





Saphir (A.), The Hidden Life, new edition, cr 8V0..........cccs0eee0e0 (J. F. Shaw) 50 
Saunders (W.), Through the Light Continent, 8vo (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin) 10/6 
Scott (G.), Personal and Professional Recollections, 8vo ,.,......(S. Low & Co.) 18,0 
Shadrach, 3 vole, Cr 8VO .....0-cs00+8 , (Bell & Sons) 31/6 
Shipley, Daily Helps for Daily Need, new edition, cr 8vo seee(Seeley) 4/6 
Smiles (S.), Industrial Biograpby, new edition, cr 8vo... . Murray) 6/0 
Smith (B.), The Viceroyalty, 3rd edition, cr 8vo ...... .. (Vv yan Conf. Office) 3 
Smith (J. H.), Introduction to the Study of Heat, new ed., 12mo ...(Rivington) 3 
Stevenson (¥. L.), Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes, er 8vo (Paul & Co.) 7 
Stormonth (J.), Manual of Scientific Terms, er 8¥0 ........0.000++ (Simpkin & Co) 7 
Taylor (W. M.), David, King of Is:ael, new edition, cr 8vo ......(S. Low & Co.) 8/6 

6 
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| Taylor (W. M.), Moses, the Lawgiver, Cr 8V0........0.00.c0000 ..(S. Low & Co.) 0 
‘Tennyson (A.), The Lover's Tale, 12mo ........ -(Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Thompson (E. M.), Phidias, and other Poems, 12u20 ...........+-++ .(Remington) 5/0 
Thompson, Causes & Results of Pulmonary Hemorrhage ( - mith, Elder, & Co.) 10/6 


illustrated articles, including one descriptive of Mr. Edison’s inven- | 
| Wackerbath (M. A.), Looking Back, cr 8v0 .....+..0000+ seancnmiesnenil (Remington) 10/6 


tions. —St. Nicholas, which still maintains its reputation as one of the 
best magazine for youths and children. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 








— <> 
Alexander (Mrs.), Maid, Wife, or Widow ? cr 8vo ............ (Chatto & Windus) 106 
Appleton’s Handbook of the United States, new edition, 12mo............ (Black) 8/6 
Buckton (C. M.), Town and Window Gardening, cr 8vo......... (Longmans) 2/0 
Bussey (H. F) and F. W. Reid, Newspaper Reader, 12mo 2A 
Campbell (G.), White and Black, a Visit to United States...(Chatto & Windus) 14/0 
Charles XII., by Oscar Frederick, translated by G. F. Apgeorge...... (Bentley) 12.0 
Cook «/.), Monday Beston Lectures, Vol 4, 8¥0 ........0+« Peseseccees ....(Dickinson) 4/6 
Crawford (G. F.), Military Arithmetic, Sandhurst, 12mo ...... (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 


Trollope (A.), John Caldigate, 3 vols, cr 8vo ........ eccecseeseess (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
Veley (M.), For Percival, cr 8vo : (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 6/0 





Walford (E.), The Famines of the World, Past and Present, 8vo ...(Stanford) 6/0 
Wayte (G. H.), Prospecting, or Eighteen Months in Australia (Simpkin & Co.) 5/0 
Whitlock (A.), Earliest Efforts,cr 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
Winslow (Mrs. M.), Life of, new edition, cr 8vo .... (J. F. Shaw) 5/9 
Wray (J. J.), A Man, every Inch of Him, cr 8vo ...(Cassell, Petter, & Galpin) 3/6 











Death. 
SuirH—On Sunday, the Ist inst. in the Rue St. Honoré, Paris, in his 43rd year, 
William Henry Smith, D.C.L., of ber Majesty's Bengal Civil Service, until April 
last a Feliow of St. John's College, Oxon. 








TI RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH— 
Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 








e \ TITHERNDEN” SCHOOL, 
Caterham Valley, Surrey.—NEXT TERM 

there will be a Class preparing for London University 
Matriculation.—Principal, O, H. LAKE, B.A., Lond. — 
ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
September 22nd. 


YOWER-STREET SCHOOL - for 
GIRLS.—Pupils are received at the Half-term, 
Tourslay.June Sth. Fees, Toree, Four, and Four and 
4 Half Guineas a Term.—For Prospectus ani further 
particulars, inquire at 80 Gower Street. 
*HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 
kK.) SHIPS. Ten, at least, will be offered on July 
lith and 18th. The value of most of these is £22 10s., 


application to 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DSANE, Esq., QC, D.C.L. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLELT, Esq., late Taxiag Master in Chancery. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 





E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








tenable for two years and renewable.—Apply to the 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, The 
Priory, 41 Anerley Park. S.E., for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN residing in India. the Colonies. or the 
Provinces; conducted by Mr. and Mrs. CLEMENT 


OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 
___ 19 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 


HOME I EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 

4 —Preparation for the Universities, Army, Civil 
Service, Commerce.—Apply to the Rey. Dr. WOOD, 
Head Master. 


ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 








ROGERS (late of the Priory, Louth. Lincolnshire). 
Most healthfully situated, close to the Cry+tat Palace, 
and with every home comfort. The highest references. 


BRACKWA RD or DELICATE BOYS, 
from 14 to 17.—An OXFORD GRADUATE 
(married, experienced, and highly recommended) has 
TAKEN a HUUSE on MALVERN HILLS, to receive 
FOUR PUPILS, who need speciai care.—A ddress 
“M.A.” Rosebank, West Malvern. 


JOSSALL SCHOOL . ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS —Ten, at least, value £40 and 
£20, will be competed for, July Ist. Candidates ex- 
amined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics 
or Mathematics, ages 144 and 153.—Apply to Rev. the 
HEAD MASTER, Rossail School, Fleetwood. 
| ” ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— 
A THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, June 18th, 1879. 
Ose of £50 a year during residence, for sons of Naval 
Officers and Natives of Devon and Cornwall, awarded 
for excellence in English and Latin Composition; one 
of £40 for Four Years, open for General Excellence ; 
one of £20, for Four Years, for proficiency in 
Mathematics.—Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


Ss" TTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
h Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq.. Magda. 
Coll, (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A, All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
Assisted by German, French, and Italian Masters 
Terms modera‘e. Also a I mited number of Senior 
Pupils prepured for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
catiou to 4+ Hegeletrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 











27 Upper Bedford Place, Russell Squire. 





_4 and Manager, Mr. HENRY [RVING.—EUGENE 
AKAM. Monday, June ‘th, aud Tuesday, June 10th. 
Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. Preceded by the Farce of 
HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. HAMLET, Wednesday, 
June llth. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. LADY of 
LYONS, Thursday June 12th. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen 
Terry. RICHELIEU, Friday, June 13th,and Saturday 
(evening), June 14th. Saturday morning, June 14th, 
2.30., LADY of LYONS. Mr. Irving, Miss Elien Terry. 
Box Office open 10 till 5, where full casts of the Piays 
can be obtained, and Seats booked for all parts of the 
House, excepting Pit and Gallery. 


btn SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-SECOND 
EXHIBITION is now open, 5 Pall Mall East. From 
Ten ti ] Six. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED 
D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATERB-COLOU RS.—The Forty-Fifth Annual 
Exhibition is NOW OPEN from Nine till dusk. Ad- 
mission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pali Mall.—H. 
F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
‘XN ROSVENOR GALLERY. — The 
d ANNUAL EXHIBITION of MOD&tEKN PALNT- 
G 


S is NOW OPEN.—Admission, One Shilling. 
SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINUS. 


I ECITAL of “MUCH ADO ABOUT 

NOTHING,” by SAMUEL BRAN DRAM, Esq, 
M.A., at 40 Dover Street, Piccadilly (by kind permis- 
sion of Lady Stanley of Alderley), TO-DAY, June 
7th,at4 p.m. Tickets, 10s 6d, «f Mrs. E. BERRY, 

















SUNDAY FUND. 
Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE 15th, 1879. 
Cheques crossed Bank of England, and Post-Office 
Orders made yable to the Secretary, Mr. HENRY 
N. CUSTANCE, should be sent to the Mansion House. 


JOSITIVIST LECTURES at the 
CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTE, 55 Castle Street, 
Oxford Street, on the three following Sunday evenings : 
—June 8, “The Influence of Positivism upon Women,” 
Mr. Vernon Lushington; June 15, “The Relation of 
Positivism to Art,” Mr. James Cotler Morison; June 
22,“ The Religion of Humanity,” Dr. J. H. B.idges. 
Eight o'clock. Admission free. 


A CODEN OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RBANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


mee 4 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000, 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 

Ageuts, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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HE NEW ZEALAND AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMPANY (Limited). Capital, 
£1,000,000, in 50,000 Shares, of £20 each. Shares 
already disposed of (including those allotted to the 
vendors), 27,233, amounting to £544,660. Amount 
paid up, £398,665. 
TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. 

Sir Daniel Cooper, Bart., Sir W. J. M. Cuninghame, 
Bart., M.P., and Sir Sydney Waterlow, Bart., M.P. 
DIRECTORS, 

William Clark, Esq. 0.E., 9 Victoria Chambers, 

Westminster. 

W. J. Mudie Larnach, Esq., C.M.G., late Colonial 
Treasurer and Minister of Railways, New Zealand ; 
118 Holiand Road. Kensington, W. 

Major-General Patrick Maxwell, Westmont, Ryde, 

WwW 


Captain R. O, Mayne, R.N., C.B., 101 Queen's Gate, 
South Kensington. ¥ 
R. M. Robertson, Esq , 12 Stanley Gardens, Kensington 


Park. 

T. Selby Tancred, Esq , Sheep Farmer, New Zealand ; 
6 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park. 

Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G., late Premier of New 
Zealand, 135 Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 

LOCAL BOARD, DUNSDIN. 
The Hon. W. H. Reynolds, J.P., Member of the Legis- 
lative Council of New Zealand, Director of the 
Colonial Bank of New Zealand. 
Alfred Chetham Strode, Esq, J.P., Chairman of the 
Colonial Bank of New Zealand. 
G. M. Bell, Esq., J.P., Sheep Farmer. 
P. K. McCanghan, Esq., J.P., Sheep Farmer. 
Bankers—The Bank of England. [reland—The Bank 
of Ireland. Scotland—Tbe Union Bank of 
Scotland. New Zealand—The Bank of New 
South Wales, 

Solicitors—Messrs. John Mackrell and Co., 21 Cannon 
Street, London; Messrs. Sievwright and 
Stout, Dunedin. 

Audit essre. Deloitte, Dever. Griffiths, and Co. 

cretary—John Scott Cavell, Esq. 
Regiered Office—No. 110 Cannon Street, 

The Directors offer for sale the balance of the Shares 
—£1 on application, and £4 one month after allot- 
ment. Applications will be dealt witn in the order of 
their receipt. 

Calls not to exceed £2 1s each per share, or to be 
made at less intervals than three months, one month's 
notice being given. It is not expected that so much as 
£10 per share will be called up, but allottees desiring 
to pay up in full may do so, with the consent of the 
Directors, and interest at the rate of £6 per cent. per 
annum will be allowed on the amounts paid in advance 
of calls. 

Forms of Application for Shares, and the original 
Prospectus, together with the Second Edition thereof, 
containing particulars of the Contracts which have been 
entered into, and copies of Maps and Reports and 
Valuations of the Properties, aud full Report of the 
Statutory Meeting, can be obtained on application 

rsonally, or by post, to the Secretary, 110 Cannon 

treet. 

HE NEW ZEALAND AGRICUL- 

TURAL COMPANY (Limited)—NOTICE.— 
Shares applied for befure the 17th inst. will participate 
in the interim Dividend to be declared in August next. 
—By order, JOHN SCOTT CAVELL, Secretary. 

HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST: 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 

Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 

paid-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 

Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 

and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 

= A teetees principle. Registered March 
5th, : 
HALF-A-MILLION SUBSCRIBED. 

Sixth Issue of 4,00 Shares at £5 per Share pre- 
mium (part of which has already been issued). 

Reserve Fund to March 31, 1879, £26,031 10s. 

Profit in the Third Year just below Hight per Cent. 
= for Current Year, Six anda Quarter per 

nt. 








THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 


Prospectus, Share Application Forms, and all 
other information, may be had on application to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 





HE SCOTTISH UNION and 
NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1824. 


CAPITAL, SIX MILLIONS STERLING. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £2,300,000. 
LIFE POLICIES ISSUED, £2,,000,000, 

A NEW PROSPECTUS explains the ADVAN- 
TAGEOUS CONDITIONS which the exceptional 
Position of this Company enables it to offer to As- 
surers; especially the 

EARLY BONUS SCHEME at ordinary Profit Rates, 
the Policies being payable One Month after proof of 
Death, and becoming in Three Years Indisputable, 
World-Wide, and Non-forfeitable in case of omission 
to pay the Premiums; and the 

EFERRED BONUS SCHEME, giving right to 
Profits at rates of Premium which do not exceed, and 
at many oges fall short of, the non-profit rates of 
other offices, 

FIRE INSURANCE. 

Almost all desc:iptious of Property Insured on the 
most fayourable terms, 

Secretary in London—WILLIAM PoRTEOUS, 
General Manager & Actuary—JUHN M. MCCANDLISH. 


London: 3 King William Stree*, E.C. Edinburgh : 
35 St. Andrew Square. 


PAINLESS 


es, 


DENTISTRY, 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum) 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post fre ‘ 

which explains the only perfectly Painless S 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 18538. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


— ‘ inn ‘ (TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 
My DEAR Srir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the ski!l and attention displa 

straction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Pryed in the con. 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Roya! Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfect 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. 


G. H. Jones, Esq. 


e, 
ystem of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 


lam lad to hear - 


on of Pain. 
HUTCHINe, 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





BROOK’S 


SEWING 


COTTONS. 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


Medal 





LIST OF AWARDS. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD S0FT COTTON, 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. | 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. | 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
aod Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 

Excellence. 





_ EMBROIDERY COTTON, 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World, 





KINAHAN’S 


L4. 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. _ 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TJTCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


. 


Excellent Quality.’ 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 


For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ............:secseseees eves £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


BY* of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.0. 
Paid-up Capital........cccccessereeree £625,000 
Reserve fund 200,000 











DEPOSITS received for 12 months, at 5 per cent. 
per annum. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 
NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital ... seseeeeeeee£ 1,487,500 
Reserve fund ..........0 poesvcetocopeccee 733,500 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 
cation. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 

AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Assets on December 31st, 1878 ....00.seeees0000-£5,515,730 
Tncome for the year 1878 - 486,479 
os yas paid in claims to December 
ast 
Aggregate Reversiouary Bonuses hitherto 

allotted 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) are under 4} per cent. of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised pro- 
spectus of the Society; to the new rates of premium, 
which are miaterially lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connection with policies of assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposul will be sent oa 
application. 


N largestholders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 

tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


























ings, Strand, W.O. 


st 
11,938,456 | 








ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO.arethe 


‘\ 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, ; 

39 OXFORD STREET, W., &c. ‘ 

TABLE CUTLERY. 

The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Ovrs. ‘ 

Hinest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr. ' 

8. d. 8. 8. 

34-in. ivory handles, per doz. eee 
7 do 0. 


3% 
33 


do. to balance 
do. do. do. 
do. 
do. fine do. 
do. extra large 
do. African 
do. silver ferrules do. 
do. silver'd blades do. 
Electro-sily’red handles do. 


| | tala and TOILET 


SAQRReMAaAnS™ 


> 


6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 .. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


= 


SPONGE 


TRAVELLING do. ...... 
GAS FURNACE do. - 
TRAVELLING TRUNKS... do. «» 13 60 
Tomer Ware, Bath, Can,and Pail 12 6 to 40 0 

LAMPS.—Kerosine, Duplex, Moderator, and others, 
23 6d to 280s. 

LUXOLEUM.—A safe and inodorous Oil,—Half- 
gallon, capsuled tins, 1s 34; in drums of five gallons 
and upwards, 23 per gallon. 

COLZA OI1L.—Best French, per gallon, 2s 10d. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger by Appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
850 Illustrations, post free. 








RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN . LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 80 
often burtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVEK, sitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 2is, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 528 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &¢., 43 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s 6d, 158 6d, and 21s each, post free. 

JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
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THE ANGLO-UNIVERSAL BANK, LIMITED. 


The Directors beg to announce that they have determined to ISSUE the WHOLE of the CAPITAL of 100,000 Shares, instead i 
of half that amount, as previously announced. This has been decided on in consequence of urgent representations from influential oa and the 
offer of Messrs Dervieu, Guillaumeron, and Co., to make important modifications in the terms of sale of their business to the Company. ; 

A circular will at once be issued to applicants for shares, with amended prospectus, and giving them the option of with i i ica- 
nd having their deposits returned in full. The amended prospectus can now be had at the Company’s Office, the Brokers eet Gone oer) 


ot fees applications for shares after this notice must be made on footing of such amended prospectus.—By order of the Board, 


No. 31 Lombard street, London, E.C., June, 1879. A. J. DUNN, Secretary. 


AMENDED PROSPECTUS ON INCREASED ISSUE OF CAPITAL. 


THE ANGLO-UNIVERSAL BANK, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts of 1862 and 1867, whereby the Liability of Shareholders is Limited to the Amount of their Shares. 


CAPITAL, £2,000,000, IN 100,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH, 


Of which 33,000 Shares are reserved for the purposes of the arrangement hereinafter referred to with Messrs Dervien, Guillaumeron, and Co* 


























£10 per Share to be Called up, 
PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS :— 
£2 10s per Share on Application; £2 10s on Allotment; and £5 Three Months after Allotment, 


Or such extended period (not exceeding Twelve Months) as may be determined by the Shareholders in General Meeting. Applicants desiri 
; up the £10 in full may do so on Allotment, under discount at the rate of Three per Cent. per , ag i eaten aad 





DIRECTORS. 


GEORGE BLOUNT, Esq., London. | ALFRED FERRO, Es | Ricut Hox, Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGT, M.P 
~ . : , Esg., London. ME, 
Comte pk CARDAILLAC, Paris. M. AMEDEE GAUTRAY, Paris. ndon. . 

M. ALFRED CHATARD, Paris. How. T. PRESTON, London. Comte pr ROHAN-CHABOT, Paris. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, Esq., Glasgow. JOHN STANIFORTH, Es@., London. 


With power to add to their Number, 


BANKERS. 
LONDON—UNION BANK OF LONDON. ' PARIS—SOCIETE DE L’UNION GENERALE. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP, and CO., 6 Old Jewry, E.C. | J. DE LACY TOWLE, Esq., 44 Catherine street, Strand, W.C. 


BROKER—W. CUTHBERT QUILTER, Esq., 8a Tokenhonse yard, E.C. 
SECRETARY.—ARCHIBALD J. DUNN, Esa. 





The Subscription List is Open at the Temporary Offices--London, 31 Lombard street; Paris, 49 Rue Taitbout— 
and will be Closed on or before the 10th June, 1879. 





r To 
PROSPECTUS. 

The ANGLO-UNIVERSAL BANK, Limited, has been established under the | shares credited with £10 per share paid, but subject to ratification the 
patronage, direction, and supervision of eminent Catholics in England, France, shareholders in general meeting—the other dated 3lst May, 1879, ween 
and Italy. Edouard Dervieu and the Directors on behalf of the Company, by which (in the 

The object of its foundation has been to create, by means of material interests, | event of the rejection of the former agreement by the share Pd which the 
a further bond of union between Catholics of every country, already so closely | Directors undertake to advise) the consideration for the purchase of the said 
anited by their common Faith. : business is to be the allotment to Messrs Dervieu, Guillaumeron, and Co., of 

The end sought for has been to secure for the great Catholic community that | 33,000 shares, to be paid for by them at , on precisely the same terms and 

in the busi world which has been wanting up to the present time; to ’ conditions as the other shares are now offered for subscription. As the latter 
render it all the services of which it may stand in am within the limits possible | agreement involves no payment, it is not made ee to ratification by the 
to a great financial establishment; and to protect any of its material interests, | shareholders. It is matter of congratulation that the iness of Messrs Dervieu, 
the safety or the future of which may be threatened. Guillaumeron, and Co., will thus be acquired without any payment. 

The only means of attaining this end is the concentration of the capital belong- | Under the articles, 3 per cent. of the net_profits (in addition to a fixed annual 
ing to Catholics in the hands of a financial institution devoted to their interests, 1yment) is appropriated for the English Directors, 3 per cent. for the French 
and whose organisation, objects, and safety are understood by them. : irectors, and 3 nef cent. for the International Council. The farther 3 per cent., 

Up to the present time this capital has been usually entrusted to establishments | which was inten ied for the founders, has now been arranged to be abandoned, so 
which, although, doubtless, honourable and solid, take little heed of Catholic | that the Company will be established without any outlay or obligation beyond 
interests in return for the advantages they reap from Catholic money. actual expenses. — - 

These advantages frequently arise from the participation taken by the great The above-mentioned agreements, together with the memorandum and articles 
establishments alluded to in industrial and commercial enterprises throughout the | of association, are open to 3 at the Offices lof the Company, at the 
world. Solicitors’ in London, and at the Paris Branch, 49 Rue Taitbout. 

Recognising the fact that England offers greater security than any other Prospectuses and forms of application for shares can be obtained at the Com- 
country, on account of the stability of her political, social, and financial institu- | pany’s Office ; or of Mr. W. Cuthbert Quilter, 8a Tokenhouse Fag London, E.C, 
tions, the founders of the Anglo-Universal Bank, Limited, have establi their A quotation will be asked for on the Exchanges of London and Paris, and if 
Head Office in London, The Company has been registered under the regulations | found necessary, in other financial centres. 
of the Joint Stock Companies’ Acts of 1862 and 1867, and is therefore thoroughly The following noblemen and gentlemen have signified their concurrence in the 
English in nationality. a a objects of this institution. 

Under the direction and supervision of the Head Office, Bragches and Agencies | M’ Numa Baragnon, Sénateur, Paris. \Comte de Hédouville, Propriétaire, 
will be opened by degrees in the chief cities on the continent and elsewhere. | M. Theodore Barbey, Ancien Armateur, Noyon. 





Each of these establishments, being under the same International Council, will be Le Havre. Baron Jorant, Ancien Procureur 
subject to the same regulations, restricted to the same operations, and will each | Vicomte de Beaurepaire, St Germain. | Général, Paris. 
have the same privileges and guarantees, resulting from the nationality of the en-Laye. M. de Larenaudiére, Ancien Juge an 
Institution. y Marquis de Biliotti, Chateau de Beau- Tribunal de Commerce, Paris. 

In the establishment of these Branches and Agencies, and in the successive regard, Vaucluse. |M. Lavedan, Directeur du Correspon- 


augmentation of their number, the Directors will exercise all necessary prudence. | George Blount, Esq., London. |_ dant, 8. 
They will carefully examine the condition of such countries as may Ly to | Francesco Borghese, Duke de Bomarzo, | Vice-Amiral Fabre de la Maurelle, Paris. 
them to offer the greatest elements of success tothe Bank, and in which it may Rome. | Marquis Jules Mereghi, Rome. 
be able in return to render the greatest services. — They will make arrangements, | Comte de Boisboissel, Ancien Député, The Right Hon. Lord Robert Montagu, 
in preference to others, — h houses eeeety eating, and having Catholic connec- aris. a. | M.P., London. 
tions, and being under Catholic management. eer : 4 ., | Comte Campello, Rome. Marquis de Montgrand, Marseilles. 
The special character of the Anglo-Universal Bank, Limited, will not hinder it | Comte de Cardaillac, Membre de | Hon. Thomas Preston, London. 
from undertaking any business which may be ae to it, provided it be ofa l'Institut, Paris. | Comte de Puyfontaine, Paris. 
safe character, that it offers a reasonable profit, and that it be not contrary to | Vicomte de Champeaux-Verneuil, Paris. M. Leon Raint, Ancien Député, Ancien 


those interests which it is the object of the Bank to protect. M. Alfred Chatard, Ingénieur, Paris. | _ Directeur Genéral des Postes, Paris. 
The Company is limited; that is to say, the liability of shareholders cannot | Marquis de Chateaurenard, Ancien | Marquis de la Rochejaquelein, Ancien 
in any case exceed the nominal amount of their shares. Conseiller d’Etat, Paris. Député, Paris. 


The shares of the Bank are £20 each, of which sum £10 will be called up as | Comte de Damas D’Hautefort, Paris. | Comte de Roban-Chabot, Paris. 
follows :—£2 10s ou application; £2 10s on allotment; £5 three months after | Marquis de Dampierre, Ancien Député, | Brinoe Camille Rospigliosi, Rome. 
i |M. 4 


allotment. E " Paris. ie Saint-Victor, Ancien Député, 
The shares are nominative, but they can be converted into Share Warrants “to | M. Depeyre, Ancien Ministre, Paris. | aris. 
bearer” by the payment of the £20 each in full. M. Edouard Dervieu, Banquier, Paris. | Comte de la Salle, Chateau de la Mothe, 


The General Meetings will be held twice a year. Every holder of five shares | Francis Edwards, Esq., Glasgow. | Loir et Cher. 
will have the right of voting at it, and an extra vote is allowed for every five | 4. Ferro, Esq. (Messrs Ferro, Hunt, and | Marquis de Sers, Ancien Député, Paris. 


additional shares held by the shareholder. . ee we Co.), London. | M. A. Spément, Administrateur de la 
The operations of the Bank are controlled by a Board of Directors sitting in | Messrs Gay, J. Rostand, and Co.,| Cie. du Canal de Suez, Paris. 
London, and composed of English, French, &c., members. . A Banquiers, Paris. | John Staniforth, Esq., London. 
A portion of the French Directors ferm a local Committee for the direction of | Comte Gérard, Paris. | M. de Valbezen, Ancien Ministre Pléni- 
the Paris Branch, which will be established at once. The Earl of Gainsborough, London. | potentiare, Paris. 
There will be created an International Council, consisting of not more than 30 | M. A. Gautray, Banquier, Paris. Marquis de Vibraye, Chateau de 
members, chosen from the principal shareholders of those countries in which the | Viscount Gormanston, London. | Cheverny, Loir et Cher. 


Bank shall be established, of which Council the Directors are to be ex officio | Vicomte Emmanuel D’Harcourt, Paris. | Baron Visconti, Rome. 
members. This Council will meet * the mera ; Se ee ag ea — a Sein AE EERE 

receive and verify the accounts and statements submi 0 it by the rd 0! 
Directors, and to see that the Bank does not depart from the principles and ANGLO-UNIVERSAL BANK, LIMITED. 
bj f ich i established. The Counci t any time convene —— 

© dpectal Gerned thontion ok tae Gomes Ce J Notice is hereby given, that the LIST of APPLICATIONS for SHARES in 


a Special General Meeting of the Company. : 
ene ion eieady been — =~ acquiring the banking business and | this Company will be CLOSED on TUESDAY, 10th June, 1879, both for England 


connections of the firm of Messrs Dervieu, Guillaumeron, and Co., as the basis of | and the Continent. - 
the Paris Branch, as to which two agreements have been entered into—one __ New Applications made on and after 4th June, 1879, can only be entertained 
15th March, 1879, between Edouard Dervieu and Archibald J. Dunn (as Trustee | if made on basis of the 7’ es y order of the Board, 

for the Company) for the purchase of the said business in consideration of 10,000 31 Lombard street, London, E.C. ARCHIBALD J. DUNN, Secretary. 
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BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 

long-established and highly valued by the 
Christian public, is in urgent need of £6,000 to com- 
plete a New Building, imperatively required for the 
continued prosecution of its object. Strenuous efforts 
have been made by the Committee to meet the expense, 
and with considerable success, but the present general 
depression has deprived them of much support which 
they had expected. Will one or more good and 
generous friends come forward and meet the emer- 
gency? The fullest information will be given, on 
application to “ ALPHA,” care of Messrs. BAZLEY, 
WHITE, and CO., 85 Gracechurck Street, E.C. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
JSC HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 
VOODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST aro SAUCE IN THE 








This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 
parable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
Bottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


YOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
packets ; 6d, 18, 2s, and 5 tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


NOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

I The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared hy GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


XN OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS, 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 

DELICIOUS ALONE. 


G OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 














for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
Jess time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally, asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
a trial. Scld in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


YOODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachie, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverage ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
cffered to the public.—Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 

Troprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 
White Horse Street, Leeds. 


4) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 maby years, signed, * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS bave adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


AY ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
.. Kietail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


OLLOWAY’S' PILLS. — InniceEs- 
TION.—How much thought has been bestowed, 
and what ponderous volumes have been written, 
upon this plegue of every household, which is with 
certainty and safety dispelled without fear of re- 
lapse, by a course of this purifying, soothing, and 
tenic medicine. It acts directly on the stomach, 
liver, and bowels—more indirectly, though not less 
effect vely, on the brain, nerves, vessels, and glands, 
and commands sucb order throughout the entire 
system that harmony dwells between each organ and 
its functions. Oyspepsit can no longer be the bug- 
bear of the public, since Holloway’s Pills are fully 
competent to subdue the most chronic and distressing 
cases of impaired digestion, and restore the miserable 
sufferer to health, strength, and cheerfu ‘ness, 
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NOTICE.—IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL, Jusr 
OUT.—This Day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

The QUEEN of TWO WORLDS, a Novel 

By Lawrence Brooke. ' 


SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





10 SourHampTon Srreet, StRanp, June 7th, 1879, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.S NEW PUBLICATIONs. 


The Newest Works of Fiction at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by the POPULAR AUTHOR of “LOVE'S CONFLICT,” “ WOMAN AGAINST 


WOMAN,” “ PETRONEL,” &c, 
A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence Marryat, 


Author of “ Love's Conflict,” “ Woman Against Woman,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY by the POPULAR AUTHOR of “MEG,” “The CURATE'S DISCIPLINg,” 
“ WOMAN'S WRONG,” &c. as 


HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of 


“* Meg,” “ The Curate’s Discipline,” “ Woman's Wrong,” &. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“ Certainly the best novel which Mrs. Eiloart has ever written""—Pall Mall Gazette. 

*** How He Won Her’ is a very pleasant story, written without exaggeration, and maintaining a moderate 
equable degree of merit from begianing to end......To the manner and style of tue author we have nothing bat 
praise to give."—John Bull. 

“A book that can be read with unmixed enjoyment by people of all ranks and of all ages." —Scotsman. 


NEW NOVEL by the POPULAR AUTHOR of “‘ ST. SIMON’S NIECE,” “ MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE,” &e. 


HER FRIEND LAURENCE. By Frank Lee Benedict, 


Author of “ St. Simon's Niece,” &. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
CATCHING a TARTAR. By G. Webb Appleton, 
“The narrative moves on briskly, and never lets the attention flag. That the plot has many faults (the 


Author of ‘‘ Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
too surprising and numerous coincidences constituting one chief defect) may be readily understood....., Bat 
the novel has the essential merit of being readable. The parson, with his sham earnestness and surface-gift 
of attractive sensibility, is a character of more than average power.”—Spectator. 
“ Both in style and construction, the author has manifestly set himself to produce his best work, and the 
A hea 4 th 


result may be dered a 


The BLACK SQUIRE; or, a Lady’s Four Wishes. By 


Davos. 3 vols, 3ls 6d. 
“The Black Squire’ is well worth reading.”—Spectator. 
“* The Black Squire ' is a good story." —Athenxum. 
“*The Black Squire’ is undoubtedly a very clever novel, with plenty of interest, apart from its political 
and ecclesiastical peculiarities, "—Scotsman. 


The MASTER of REDLEAF. By Elizabeth A. Meri- 


WETHER. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


STONEDELL LODGE. By Frederick Spencer Bird, 


Author of “ Harrington.’ 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


OUR VICAR. By Wynter Frore Knight, B.C.L., 3 vols., 








31s 6d. 
“There is a good deal that is clever in Mr. Knight's history of the ‘ Vicar of Pollington’...... His book is 
diverting...... The reader may Jaugh and cry over Mr. Knight's story, and that is no slight recommen tation. 

—Atheneum, 


PHILIP LYNDON’S TROUBLES. By Edith Owen Bourne. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. (This day. 
The QUEEN of TWO WORLDS: a Novel. By Laurence 
BROOKE. 3 vols., 31s 6d. [This day. 
A TIGER-LILY. By L. Mervyn. 2 vols., 21s. [Ths dey. 


HIS WIFE. By Mrs. C. J. Newby, Author of ‘‘ Common- 


Sense,” “ Kate Kennedy,” &c. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. [Next week. 


LYNTON ABBOTT’S CHILDREN: a Novel. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


[Vert week. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Strect, Strand. 


F E R B R A V A tl §& 


Used in every Hospital.) 





FOR ANAMIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhova, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 


IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTE 
General Dépot in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be bad of a2) 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on ‘“ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 


8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and CO. (Dépét and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO., New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 








A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 


AND SAUCES, Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Inkacross Label. 


(BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED TRON). (Recommended by all Physicians’ 
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SECOND EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW WORK. 


This day is published, price 10s 64, 


IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 10s 64. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


AND THE 


ALLIED AFFECTIONS; 
WITH A CHAPTER ON 
THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 
By PETER HOOD, M.D. 
« The observations on treatment are specially to be recommended.’ —Lancet. 
«Besides containing the results of the long experience of a throughly scientific practitioner, has the 
additional advantage of @ pleasant, untechnical, and readable style.”— World. 

“Jt deals in a practical manner with a subject of vital importance.”"—Morning Post. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


PORTRAIT 





MILLAIS’ 


OF 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M_.P., 
Now Exhibiting at the Royal Academy. 


. THOMAS AGNEW and SONS have commissioned Mr. T. O. BARLOW, A.R.A., 
to ENGRAVE this PORTRAIT. 


Subscribers’ Names received. 


MR. 


Messrs 


The Artist's Proof will be published at Six Guineas. 





OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.&., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 


“PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


FREDE- EDWARDS & SON, Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers, 


Hot-Water and Sanitary Engineers, will forward any of the following Illustrated Sheets issued by them, 
on receipt of Starmps, at the rate of 4d for each Sheet :— 
1. SLOW COMBUSTION BRICK-BOTTOM BAS-, 9. TILED KITCHENERS, constructed after the 
KET GRATES, constructed on the Principle Recom-| Principles Recommended by Mr. Epwarps, in his 
publication on the “ Use of Fuel in Cooking.” 


mended by Mr. EDWARDS. 
2. SS aoe FIRE-LUMP GRATES, for Bedrooms, mR... LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted for Private 
rvan ces, ac. ‘amilies. 
3. REGISTER GRATES, Prepared for Tiles. . a. 
ax DOG GRATES, with Grids Sacin, Tied Gite) __ 5h EADER RIVONENG, os Pitted fer Suttle Be- 
5. Dr. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING GRATES. | _ 12. PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES. with 
6. WOOD CHIMNEY-PIECES, in Oak, Walnut, | Internal Warm-air Chambers, to supply Fresh, 
Ebonised Mahogany, Birch, Pine, &c. Warm Air. 
13. GILL AIR-WARMERS, and Dr. ARNOTT'S 


7. MARBLE FENDER CURBS. t 
8. BRASS FENDERS, FIRE IRONS, and FIRE-| SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 
IRON RESTS. 14. GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY'S STOVES. 














49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent St., W. 


DINNEFORD’S 
For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 


and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


MAGNESIA. 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
STEEL PENS. CUTLERY. 


PARIS, 1878. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 








GOLD MEDAL, 
THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
h-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


OXFORD ST., 
w. E.C., LONDON. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE  SICK-ROOM, 


AND THE 


FAMILY TABLE, 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
aod Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
Vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Holidays in Eastern France. By 


M. BeTHAM-Epwarps, Author of “ A Winter with 
the Swallows,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“A standard work, which ought to be in every 
well-selected library.”—Court Journal. 


Round the World in Six Months. 


By Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Brivges, Grenadier 
Guards. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


“This volume will be found both amusing and use- 
ful. Its pages are light and pleasant.”—Atheneum. 


Londoniana. By E. Walford, 


M.A., Author of “ The County Fawilies.”’ 2 vols., 21s. 
“A highly interesting and entertaining book. It 
bristles with amusing sketches."—Court Journa/. 


The Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 


Edited from the French of L. Wiesener. By 
CHARLOTTE M. Yon@Ge, Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Gibbie. By George Mac- 


DoNnap, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Genista. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
“One of the best and most interesting novels that 
has appeared for many a day.”"—Court Journal. 


Orange Lily. , By the Author 


“ A really charming story.”"—Spectator. 
“Told with both pathos and humour.”—Athenwum. 


Coward Conscience. By F. W. 
ROBINSON, Author of “* Grandmother s Money,” &c 
“*Ooward Conscience’ will add to the writer's re- 
putation. Its interest never flags."—Court Journal. 


Quaker Cousins. By Mrs. Mac- 


DONELL. 3 vols. 
“There is a great deal of freshness in Mrs. Mac- 
donell's story, with delicate delineation of character 
and quiet poetry of description.”"—7imes, June 2ad. 


Glenmavis. By Agnes Smith, 


Author of “ Effie Maxwell,” &c. 3 vols. 
([Nert week 





“COMPLETION OF 
MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF 
THE WEST. 





This day is published, price 25s, 


THE MONKS OF THE WEST. 
By COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. 


Authorised Translation. Vols. VI. and VIL, com- 
pleting the Work. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 52 pp., price 6d; by post, 7d. 


TALL TACTICS. 
ENGLAND—AFGHANISTAN. 


London: R. J. MitcHe.t and Sons, 52 Parliyment 
Street, S.W.; SumpKin and MARSHALL, and all Book- 
sellers. 





Now ready, cloth, 5s 
JOEMS. By Henry Exttiot Matpvey, 
M.A., Author of “ Philip Ashton, aud other 
Poems,” “ Princes and Princesses.’ 
Chester: PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. 
London: GrirFird & FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Rossrt G. Watts, M.D., M.R.O.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
AISIES and BUTTERCUPS. By 
the Author of “ George Geitb.” The Opening 
Chapters of this Novel will appear in the JULY 
NUMBER of HOME;; a Literary and Domestic Maga- 
zine. Edited by Mrs. J. H. RippELL. Price 6d. 
15 Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 








NTERIOR of the NATURAL- 
HISTORY MUSEUM, South Kensington —Sce 
the BULLDER (44, or by post 4}4)—The Problem cf 
the Pantheon—Marvels of Seville—Egyptian Archi- 
tecture—Recollections by Sir G. G. Scott—Coal Arbi- 
trations—Paris—Was Shakespeare a Builder ?—W.t r 
Supply—Tbe Guards’ Chapel, &c —46 Catheriue Street, 
and all Newsmen. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 
A NEW COMMENTARY on ECCLESIASTES. By the 


Very Rey. J. J. SteWART Psrowne. D.D., Dean of Peterborough, Author of 
“The Book of Psalms,” is commenced in 


THE EXPOSITOR FOR JUNE. 


Edited by Rey. 8. Cox. Price 1s Monthly, post free. 


PRESSENSE’S EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. 
New and Cheaper Edition in Four Volumes, price 7s 6d each. Now ready:— 
I. The Apostolic Age. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Il. The Martyrs and Apologists. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“To the bulk of liberal Christians, Dr. Pressensé’s achievement will be very 
valuable.”—Athenzum. 


NEW EDITION of the BAMPTON LECTURES for 1878.—Demy 8vo, 12s. 
ZECHARIAH and HIS PROPHECIES, especially the 
Messianic, considered in relation to Modern Criticism. With a Revised Trans- 
lation of the origival Hebrew, and a Critical and Grammatical Commentary on 
the entire Book. By Rev. C. H. H. Wricut, B.D., M.A., Author of “The Book 
of Genesis in Hebrew, with Notes,” &c. 
“By far the most instructive, critical, and the most scholarly commentary yet 
published by any English commentator on this subject."—Znglish Churchman, 


The LIFE of ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D., LL.D. By 
GrEorGE Situ, C.LE,, LL.D., Author of * The Life of Dr. Wilson, of Bombay.” 
&c. Tobe completed in Two Volumes. Vol. I. now ready, price 12s, with 
Portrait by Jeens. 


GODET’S STUDIES on the NEW TESTAMENT. Edited 

by the Hon. and Rey. W. H. Lytretton, M.A. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

‘* His insight is always profound, and his teaching weighty and suggestive.”— 
Spectator. 


The HEBREW UTOPIA; a Study of Messianic Prophecy. 
By W. F. Avenger, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**A very valuable contribution towards an intelligent and devout method of 
studying the prophetical books of Holy Scripture, especially so far as Messianic 
prophecy is concerned.’’—Shefield Independent. 


The EPISTLES to the SEVEN CHURCHES in ASIA: a 
Popular Exposition. By Rev. Prof. E. H. Pirumprre, D.D. New Edition, 
crown 8yvo0, 53, 

** A model of textual criticism and practical exegesis,’’—Scotsman, 


SECOND EDITION. 
UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from THALES 


tothe PRESENT TIMES. With Additions by Noan Porter, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDLZVAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 183.—Vol. 
II. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 21s. 
“* We have several histories of philosophy, some of great value, but we know of 
none that for completeness and accuracy can at all approach the work of 
Friederich Ueberweg.”’—Contemporary Review. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JUNE, 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application, 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JUNE. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Strect 
HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


= are the best Timekeepers in the World. 
he AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. . 
= AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
7 in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. id 
—* AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. . 


BREDFoRD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 

_—. RD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 

in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. , 

—_s AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 

Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 128. ° 





























HES W. BEDFORD. Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists post-free. 


r | ‘HE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL.—At a meeting of 

the Central Nonconformist Committee, held on Tuesday at Birmingham. the 
following Resolutions were carried unanimously :—* That, in the judgment of this 
Meeting, the policy of granting State endowments to the man Catholic 
Churches in Ireland is false in priociple, and would be injurious to the tras 
interests of the British Empire.” “ That, whether such endowments are granted 
to parish priests or to colleges which are under the control of the priesthood, 
they equally violate the principle of religious equality, which alone. can per- 
manently secure the just rights of the Irish people.” “ That, since the object of 
the University Education (Lreland) Bill is to apply a million and a half of money 
accruing to the nation from the Disestablishment of the Irish Church to the pro- 
motion of Roman Catholic education, the Bill is a departure from the wise and 
just policy which led to the just Disestablishment of the Irish Church, and an 
attempt to secure for Roman Catholicism in [reland that State support which has 
been withdrawn from Protestantism; and the fact that two or three small Pro 
testant Colleges might derive some benefit from the fund, does not in any way 
affect the substantial character and avowed intention of the Bill.” “ That an 
earnest appeal be made to the Nonconformists of Great Britain, who, it is believed, 
are unanimous in the resolution never to de to the institutions of the Roman 
Catholic Church endowments and privileges which they refuse to accept for them- 
selves, to offer this measure the most strenuous and uncompromising resistance 


in their power.” . W. DALE, 
H. W. CROSSKEY. } lonorary 
J. JENKYN BROWN,) Secretaries. 











FJ2ZLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARJORIE BRUCE’S LOVERS,” 


for JUNE, 1879. No. DCCLXIV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. | 
ReaTA; OR, WHAT'S INA NAmeE. Part III. | 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. VI. French Novels. | M R 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Conclusion. . 
TH D&STRUCTION OF SZEGEDIN. Personal Notes. | 
DeATHS OF MAJOR WIGRAM BATTYE. 
BANK FAILURES AND THEIR REMEDIES. | 
Tue Duke OF ARGYLL'sS MOTION. | 
‘W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. | 
| 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 234. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 


LESLIE, 


Now ready, at all Libraries. 


OF UNDERWOOD. 


By MARY PATRICK, 
Author of “ Marjorie Bruce's Lovers,” &c., &c. 3 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





JUNE. With Lilustrations by George du Maurier 
and Frank Dicksee, 
CONTENTS. 
SUSANNA: an Introduction. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 5. The Atelier.—6, Piano.—7. In the Dawn.— 
8. Afterwards. 
HEROINES OF SPENSER. By Edward Dowden. 
OLD JOQUELIN’S BEQUEST. 
4+ PLEASED WITH A FEeaTHER.” 
ViLLAGe LIFE IN THE APENNINES. By E. M. Clerke. 
AN INVITATION TO THS SLEDGE. By J. A. Symonds. 
MADEMOISELLE DE Mersac. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 13. Love v. Prudence.—14. M. de Saint-Luc 


shows himself in his True Colours.—15. The Begin- L A Ww 


ning of Trouble. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 
UDDEN MOURNING.— 
4.) Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
evced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 








THIRD EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. 


By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 


Minister of St. Peter's, Vere Street; formerly Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A N D 


FIFTH EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 5s. 


G oO D. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
wheu the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them Dresses and Millinery, 
besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards to cut 


OSLER’S 


GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


t the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at | ° ° ° 
Soe cameo vee as if purchased oF the London General | DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


Mourning Warebouse, in Regent Street, Reasonable | 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


Grout oving to largo or small famiics. | TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


A ’ 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 





MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 


“NHE FRESH and SPLENDID | LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 





distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in | 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Dailu Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 





Auous oil. Sold in packets and tins. | W ESTWA R D 


GOLD MEDAL, PaRISs. 
7RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCUa. 

“A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard. | 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesume beverage has ever been manufactured."— | 
Morning Post. 


HO!” 


WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO;” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to 
be a Jone man’s Companion, a bachelor's Friend, a hungry man's Food, & 
sad man's Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGsLeyY's Westward Lo! 


In 1 oz., 2 0z., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SHADRACH. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


6d each, sewed; 1s, cloth. 


GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. Re-edited by M. 
Gasc. 


Thisisa selection of the best French Tragedies and Comedies of Molitre, Racine, 
Corneille, and Voltaire, carefully edited, with Arguments in English to each scene, 
and foot-notes explaining the more difficult paesagee, and uanslating the idiomatic 
expressions into the equivalent English idioms. 

Molitre’s Le Misanthrope, L'Avare, Le Bourgesis Gentilhomme, Le Tartuffe, 
Le Malade Imaginaire, Les Femmes Savantes, Les Fourberies de Scapin, Les 
Précieuses Ridicules, L’Ecole des Femmes, L'Ecole des Maris, Le Médecin Malgre 


Ue cine’s La Thébaide, ou les Freres Ennemis; Andromaque, Les Plaideurs, 

Iphigénie, Britannicus, Phedre, Esther, Athalie. 
Corneille’s Le Cid, Horace, Cinna, Polyeucte. 
Voltatre's Zaire. 


Demy 8vo, price 78 64. 


The EMPEROR JULIAN; Paganism and 


Christianity. With Geneological, Chronological, and Bibliographical Appen- 
dices. Being the Hulscan Essay for the Year 1876. By GekaLD HeNky 
RgnDALL, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 
Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


DISCIPLES in DOUBT. Five Sermons. Preached 


before the University of Cambridge in May, 1876, and February, 1879. By J. 
B. Pearson, LL.D., Fellow of Saint John’s College; Vicar of Newark; for- 
merly Cambridge Preacher at Whitehall. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
Fourth Edition of Vol. II. next week. 


The BOOK of PSALMS; a New Translation, with 


Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Very Rev. J. J. 
Srewart Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 8yo, Vol. IL. Fourth 
Edition, 18s. Vol. 11, Fourth Edition, 1és. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the 


late THOMAS LEWIN, M.A., F.S.A., Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law. 
Illustrated with numerous fine Engravings on Wood, Maps,and Plans, 2 
yols., demy 8vo, Fourth Edition, £2 2s. 


In Seven Vols.—Six Vols. at 18s each, and One Vol., 14s. 


A COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS and 


EPISTLES for the SUNDAYS and other HOLY-DAYS of the CHRISTIAN 
YEAR, and on the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled from the Works of 
the Fathers, Schoolmen, and Modern Commentators. By the Rev. W. 
DENTON, M.A., Worcester Collegs, Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Bartholo- 
mew's, Cripplegate. 

These Commentaries originated in Notes collected by the Compiler to aid in the 
composition of Expository Sermons. They are derived from all available sources, 
and especially from the wide but little-kaown fleld of theological comment found 
in the * Schoolmen " of the Middle Ages. They are recommended to the notice of 
all young Clergymen, who frequently, while inexperienced, are called upon to 
preach to educated and intelligent congregations. The special nature of the 
sources from which they have been derived ought to make them indispensable to 
all who wish to expound the Holy Scriptures with as much understanding as may 
be obtained by extraneous help. 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 236, for JUNE, price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. Tak HistoricAL ASPECT OF THE AMERICAN CHURCHES. By the Dean of 


estminster. 

2.“Haworta’s.” By Francis Hodgson Burnett, Author of “That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s.” Chapters 41-44. 

3 Burns's UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACE BOOK. By William Jack. No. 4. 

4. Tas Younc Women IN OUR WorKuHOUSES. By Mrs. Barnett. 

6. SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SIcILy. By Edward A. Freeman, D.O.L., LL.D. 
5. Outer Syracuse. 

6. INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 1, An American View, by S. S. Conant.—2. An 
Englishman's View of the Foregoing. 

7. A DoustiInG Heart. By Miss Keary. Chapters 27-28. 

8. LogD DERBY AT THE FORSIGN CFFICS. 1876-1878. By T. Wemyss Reid. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








Now reads, in 8vo, pp. 82, price One Shilling. 
ECENT LETTERS and SPEECHES: The Future of 
Cyprus—Condition of Cyprus—The Eastern Question—The Fleet in the 
Mediterranean—Speech delivered at the Annual Meetiog of the Birkenhead 
Liberal Association—lItalian Ironclads. By THOMAS Brass&Y, M.P. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


LL DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PaTrRoN—H R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, > 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Aucient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. 

Sobscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
HEAL 


AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom 
Furniture, with Price-list of Bedding, sent Free by Pust. 








NEW BOOKS. 





PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. 


By H. I. JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., 


Author of Practical Guides to‘‘ North Wale:,” “ The Isle of 
of Wight,” ‘‘ Carlisle, Gilsland, the Roman Wall,” 


Sixth Edition, feap, 8vo, with 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views, cloth, 7s. 
[Neat week, 


“‘ The care which Mr. Jenkinson has expended on the work is remarkable, He 
has shirked no labour, and it would seem that whenever a doubt could be solved 
by a walk of fifty or a hundred miles, he has not hesitated to take it......The 
result is ae. on every page. Tourists who consider themselves perfect] 
familiar with the ye ee of Enzland, will be surprised to find how muc' 
fresh information they will gain from this guide-book, and those who visit the 
English lakes for the first time will do well to follow the directions of the writer. 
The general arrangement of the volume is admirable; the maps are good ; but 
perhaps the most striking feature of tie book—a feature, indeed, which dis- 
tinguishes it from almost all other guides—is the clear and careful manner in 
which the traveller is directed over mountain-paths and sheep-tracks, through 
lonely valleys and across desolate moors.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Man,” “ The Isle 
&e. 





TOURIST’S GUIDE TO NORTH DEVON 


AND THE 


EXMOOR DISTRICT. 


By R. N. WORTH, F.GS., 
Author of “Tourist’s Guide to South Devon,” “ History of Plymouth,” &c. 
Feap, Svo. cloth, with Map, 2s. 


TOURISTS GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. 


By H. L JENKINSON, F.RGS,, 
Author of Practical Guides to “ The English Lakes,” “ North Wales,” “ The Isle of 
Man,” “ The Isle of Wight.” 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 
In the press, uniform in size and price. 
NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 
SURREY. By G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.8. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By Benjamin Clarke. 
The following Volumes have been already published in the Series :—CORN- 


WALL, DERBYSHIRE, SOUTH DEVON, KENT, ROUND ABOUT LONDON, 
SUSSEX, YORKSHIRE (North and East Riding), and YORKSHIRE (West Riding) . 





AUS TRALA §{ I A. 
(Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 
Based on Hellwald'’s “ Die Erde und Ihre Vilker.” 
Edited and Extended by A. R. WALLACE, F.R.GS., 
Author of * The Malay Archipelago,” “* Geographical Distribution of Animals,” &c. 
With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, B.A. 
Large post Svo, with Twenty Maps and Fifty-six Lilustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY : 


A Series of Six Lectures, delivered under the Auspices of 
the Meteorological Society. 

By Dr. MANN, F.R.C.S.; J. K. LAUGHTON, F.R.G.S.; BR. STRACHAN ; Rev. 
W. CLEMENT LEY, M.A.; G. J. SYMONS, F.R.S.; and R. H. SCOTT, M.A., F.B.S. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 43 6d. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACB. 

“The Science of Meteorology, as it is studied at the present day, may well 
receive the designation of ‘modern.’ Its renovation dates from the proposal to 
employ telegraphy in the transmission of meteorological observations, which pro- 
posal was realised hardly more than a quarter of a century ago. The diffusion of 
this knowledge, however, is slow ; and it appeared to the Council of the Meteoro- 
logical Society that a set of lectures explanatory of modern views, and showin 
how the stock of knowledge of an older date may be thereby illustrated, would, 
in the present condition of the sciencs, be well-timed.” 





FLORAL DISSECTIONS. 


Illustrative of Typical Genera of the British Natural Orders. 
Lithographed by the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S, F.G.S., 
Lecturer on Botany at St. Bartholomew's Hospital Medical School, at the Birkbeck 
Institute, and Examiner in Natural Science for the College of Preceptors. 

For the Use of Schools and Students in Botany. 


Demy 4to, with 8 Plates, containing many Hundred [llustrations, and Descriptive 
Letterpress, boards, 4s. 





THE FAMINES OF THE WORLD; 


Past and Present. 
By CORNELIUS WALFORD, F.IA. F.SS, &c., Barrister-at-Law 
Author of ‘ Insurance Cyclopxdia.” 
Reprinted from the Statistical Journal. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 63. . 








195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 





Now ready, 8vo, 14s. 


’ 
MACVEY NAPIER’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by his Son, Macvey Nartsr. 
As Editor of the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ” and the “‘ Edinburgh Review,” 
Mr. Napier an exténsive correspondence with literary men, and this selec- 
tion includes letters from Thomas Campbell, Lord Jeffrey, Lord Brougham, 
Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Carlyle, Lord Macaulay, Lord Lytton, J. 8. Mill, 
Lord Russell, Charles Dickens, W. M. Thackeray, and many others. 


EDUCATION: its Principles and Practice 


as Developed by George Compr, Author of “The Constitution of Man.” 
Collected and Edited by Writ1am Jotty, H.M. Inspector of Schools. 8vo, 
with Portrait by Jeens, 153. [Now ready. 


ROMAN PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Being the Arnold Prize Essay at Oxford for 1879. By W. T. ARNoLD, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 





The LORD’S PRAYER. By the Very Rev. 


©. J. Vaveuan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, and Master of the Temple. Extra 
feap, 8vo, 3s 6a, [Now ready. 


GREEKS and GOTHS: a Study on the 


Runes. By Isaac TAYLOR, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ Words and Places,” 
“ Etruscan Researches,” &c. 8yo, 9a. [Now ready. 


LIFE of CHARLES J. MATHEWS. 


Chiefly Autobiographical. With Selections from his Correspondence. Edited 
by CHARLES DICKENS. 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations. 25s. [Next week. 


NORTHWARD HO! a Consecutive Narra- 


tive of the various Attempts to reach the North Pole. By Captain A. H. 
MARKHAM, R.N. Crown 8yo, with Illustrations. (Jmme iiately. 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 


F.R.S., &. 


ADDRESSES, POLITICAL and EDUCATIONAL. 8vo. 
mmediately. 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 8vo. 


The RELATIONS of MIND and BRAIN. 


By H. CALD ERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Edinburgh. 8vo, 


12s. {Now ready. 
A DEFENCE of PHILOSOPHIC DOUBT. 
By A.J. BALFouR, M.P. 8vo. (Shortly. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. 


SPENSER. By the Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 


price 23 6d. 


THACKERAY. By Anthony Trollope. Crown §8vo, 


(Yow ready. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACLEOD of DARE. 
With numerous Illustrations. By WILLIAM BLAOK. 


“The best book that Mr. Black has writ'en; the best novel that has been 


publisbed in England for some years."—Academy 
“In point of fin‘sh, in style, and artistic arrangement, perhaps it is superior 
to anything he has written before.”—T7imes. ite , 


“In his latest ard, to our way of thinking, thus far his best novel, Mr. 
Black has made a bold experiment, the audacity of which is justified by its 
SUCCERS...... It reveels a decided gain on the author's part in power and in 
artistic perception."—Saturday Review. 


By the same Author. 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. (Thirteenth Thousand. 


A PRINCESS of THULE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Fourteenth Thousand. 
MADCAP VIOLET. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Eighth Thousand. 
The MAID of KILLEENA; and other Tales. Crown 
8vo, 68, ( Pisth Thousand. 


GREEN PASTURES and FROUABELLY. Crown 8vo, 


Seventh Thousand. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. 


LIFE of VICTOR EMMANUEL ILI., First 


KING of ITALY. By G.S. GopKrN. 


“Miss Godkin has attempted only a biography, but has given us an 
clear and interesting...... history of one of the most important changes of later 
times.”"—Zraminer. 


BALLADS and SONNETS. By’ Alexander 


ANDERSON (“ Surfaceman™). Crown 8yo, 5a. 


A YEAR in a LANCASHIRE. GARDEN, 


By Henry A. Bricut. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


FIELD GEOLOGY, OUTLINES of. 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Profeaspr of Geology, &c., at Edinburgh. 
fcap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 3s 6d. ; gan 





MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL, SE 


NEW VOLUMES. 
CATULLUS.—SELECT POEMS. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by F. P. Smpson, B.A. Feap. Svo, 4; 6d, 


ZESCHYLUS.—PERSZ. Edited by A. 0. Prickard, M.A, 


Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. (Now ready. 


Now ready, Vol. III., 8vo, with 4 Maps, 16s. 


A HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE, 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
PURITAN ENGLAND—THE REVOLUTION. 
Vol I. EARLY ENGLAND—FOREIGN KINGS—THE CHARTER—THE 
PARLIAMENT. With 8 Maps, lés. 
Vol. II. THE MONARCHY—THE RESTORATION. lés. 


“It is full of thought and suggestion, and fully up to the level of present his- 
torical criticism. The materials are most cleverly put together; the facts 
are exceedingly well marshalled. It never allows the interest to flag for an 
instant; and it remains, along with Mr. Green's earlier books, by far the 
most graphic sketch of Engl sh history that exists,"—Academy. 

“ His book, both iu its aims and its accomplishments, rises far beyond any 
of a similar kind, and it will give the colouring to the popular view of English 
history for some time to come."—Z.caminer. 


A CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By C.B. 


CLARKE, M.A., F.G.S. New Edition, with 18 Coloured Maps, fcap. 8vo, 3s, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. Collected 


Edition in Monthly Volumes. 


Vol. V. GLAUCUS. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Vou ready. 
A HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH 


POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by R. C. Trencu, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, extra fcap. 8vo, 5s 6d. 


The SEVEN KINGS of ROME. With 


Grammatical Notes and Vocabularies. By J. Wriagut, M.A. New Edition, 
feap. 8v0, 3s 6d. (Yow ready. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for SCHOOLS and 


FAMILIES. Fifth Series. APOSTOLIC TIMES. By CuaR.orre M. Yonge. 
Globe 8vo, ls 6d; with Comments, 3s 6d. [Vow ready. 


FREE-TRADE, RECIPROCITY, and PROTECTION. 


FREE-TRADE and PROTECTION: an In- 


quiry into the Causes which have retarded the general adoption of Free-Trade 
since its Introduction into England. By Professor Fawcett, M.P. Third 
Edition, 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ Mr. Fawcett brings to the task not merely the trained skill of an accom- 
plished expert, but an acquaintance with practical politics, in which few 
economists have rivalled him,and a judicial candour in which he has been 


surpassed by none...... We commend the whole volume to the careful attention 
of all who are interested in the most pressing ecoaomic problems of the time. 
Spectator. 


Second Edition, revised, enlarged, and partly re-written. 


The PUBLIC PICTURE GALLERIES of 


EUROPE. A Handbook to, with a brief Sketch of the History of the various 
Schools of Patuting from the 13th Century to the Lsth, iaclusive. By KAT 
THompson. Extra fcap. 8vo, 68 

“The tourist who carries Miss Thompson's handbook with him may visit 
the galleries of Europe assured, if he follows the writer's guidance, that no 
work of importance will escape his eye.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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